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Talk about Distributing Stock — 


— about distributing large blocks of stock—and you 
may hear the name Merrill Lynch. 


Why? 


Because this firm has an international network of 126 
offices linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire... 


pecause we've staffed those offices with 1800 account 


executives ... 


Because these account executives are just a phone call 


NAME OF COMMON STOCKS 


ACF-Wrictey Srores, Inc. 

Ai Repuction Co., Inc. 

ALumINniuM LimIrep 

ALUMINIUM LIMITED 

*AMERADA PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
*AMERADA PETROLEUM CorPORATION 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

*AMERICAN ELECTRONICS, INC. 
American & Foreicn Power Co., Ine. 


American Herirace Lirt Insurance Co. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. (Galveston) 


* ARCHER-DANIELS-MiIpLanp Co. 


Shares 


We Sold 


170.999 


buyers .. 


away from hundreds of thousands of prospective 


Because a steadily growing number of companies are 
coming to us for effective distribution of sizable blocks 


of securities. 


Here are some representative distributions in which 
we participated during 1958, together with the number 


of shares we sold and the number of buyers we reached 


across the country. 


Mates 
Buyers Where Sold 


10.000 65 15 

7.000 179 19 
60.398 476 30 
20.360 167 20 
12.378 189 14 
10.200 142 26 
33.000 793 32 
60.205 384 27 
25.000 94 12 
1,141 32 


Pittspury MILs, Inc. 


NORTHERN INDIANA Pusu 


Ouin Martuieson CHemic 


NAME OF COMMON STOCKS 


Monsanto CHEMICAL CoMPANY 


Service Co. 


*OKLAHOMA Natural Gas Co. 


AL Corp. 


Paciric LigHtinG Corporation 
Pepst-CoLta GeNERAL Borriers, INC. 
Prizer (Cuas.) & Co., Ine. 
PHILLips PerroLeum Company 


PortLAND GENERAL Exvecrric Co. 


71,294 613 35 *Procrer & GAMBLE CoMPpANy 


30,700 319 29 Pubic Service ELecrrie 


& Gas Company 


Shares 


We Sold 


15,000 
22,246 
25,286 
40,167 
82.200 
45.000 
12,659 
40,000 
7.505 
15,000 
10,428 
180.951 


States 


Buyers Where Sold 


196 
341 
277 
479 
1,111 
243 
123 
482 
100 
125 
74 
2,253 


—_—_——_ 


24 
27 
25 


24 
27 
23 
34 
20 
19 
23 
33 


Seance (G.D.) & Co. 

*SHe_t Orr Company 

*SHELL Orr Company 

Socony Mosit Om Co., Inc. 
SranparD Ort Co. oF CALIrorNIA 
Sranparp Ort Co. or New Jersey 
STANDARD Ort Co. oF 
*STaNDARD Ort Co. 
SranparD Ort Co. or New Jersey 
TENNESSEE Gas TRANSMISSION Co, 


50.357 434 31 
9.910 127 25 
5,790 44 20 

25,548 281 
9.591 112 

45.500 993 35 

206.357 222 35 

10,407 159 22 

10.000 96 11 
8.001 97 
4.000 48 17 

15.000 246 18 

59.907 791 19 

15.000 229 23 

50.000 577 33 

10.000 103 24 

17.688 690 33 

10,000 122 15 

10,131 185 25 

88.254 1,079 37 

43,125 163 20 

12,022 116 28 

21,540 286 26 
5,000 459 32 

10,100 101 30 

25,020 296 26 

54,900 472 31 45,056 

13.734 190 24 6,000 


* Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at spreads you might think were surprisingly low. 


15,599 317 29 
7,100 36 15 
7,700 22 7 

32,608 340 27 

13,800 177 28 

10,000 109 30 

78,000 1,104 35 

35,285 618 

25,000 376 32 

65,231 792 28 

13,000 185 28 

11,800 100 13 

30.051 282 29 

12,001 130 21 

14,606 142 25 
8,679 101 20 
7,870 150 17 
8,500 84 

17,003 198 30 

77,448 759 

50,000 571 
5,505 58 

12,080 81 

100,095 
10,000 85 
16,000 


Arcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Company 
Bendix AVIATION CoRPORATION 

Borc-WARNER CORPORATION 

*BuRROUGHS CORPORATION 

CENTRAL Soya Company, INc. 

CHAMPION SparK Piuc Company 

CotumBia GaAs System, INc. New Jersey 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY * New Jersey 
*CONTINENTAL Ot ComMPANY 

DoveLas Atrcrarr Co., Ine. 
FepeRATED DEPARTMENT Srores, INc. 
*FLoripa Power Corporation (Old) 
FLroripa Power & Licur Company 


Texas CoMPANY 

*Texas COMPANY 

Texas EasTeRN TRANSMISSION CorP. 
Foop Fair Stores, Ine. Texas EASTERN TRANSMISSION Corp. 
GENERAL Motors Corporation Texas Gas TRANSMISSION Corp. 
Texas Gas TRANSMISSION Corp. 
Texas Urtitities COMPANY 
TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 
TRANSCONTINENTAL GAs Pipe Line Corp. 
Union Paciric Rattroap Company 
Unitep Gas Corporation 


U. S. Gypsum Company 


GeNERAL Pusiic Uritities CorrorATION 
GENERAL TELEPHONE CORPORATION 
*CGoopricu (B.F.) Co. 

Gute Om Corporation 

Gur Srares Urtiriries Co. 

Ipano Power COMPANY 

Inuinois Centrat R.R. Co. 
Incerso_t-Ranp COMPANY Unitep Srates Pipe & Founpry Co. 
UpjoHn ComMPANy 

VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
WasHincton Water Power Co. 
*WESTINGHOUSE ELectTriIC CorPORATION 


*West VirciniA Putp & Paper Co. 


*INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES 
Jouns-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
Lykres Bros. STEAMSHIP Co, 
MELVILLE SHOE CorRPORATION 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we invite your inquiry? For a confidential discus 
sion of the problem, just phone or write WILLIAM H. CULBERTSON, Vice President in charge of the Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. ° OFFICES IN 112 CITIES 





We 


In the News 


Cart V. Crsery, president Jack- 
sonville Tile Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men—North 
Florida Unit, Inc., Jacksonville, is 
to be presented with the David Can- 
tor Award, given annually by Floor- 
ing magazine, as the trade’s out- 
standing merchandiser in 1958. The 


| 
| 


| 


Award is presented “in recognition of | 


his creative and constructive busi- 
ness practices, fulfilling the highest 
standard of aggressive and ethical 
operations.” 


Frank E. JEROME, president, 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 


has been elected head of United Good | 


Neighbors of Seattle and King 


County. Mr. Jerome is also a past | 


president of the Seattle Association 


of Credit Men. 


Frep W. MILL, assistant secretary- 
controller, National Supply Com- 
pany, Torrance, Calif.. has been 
elected president of the Torrance 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Miss Mary J. McCann, Kansas | 
City, Mo., has been elected president | 


of the American Woman’s Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 


NaTHAN J. GoLp, chairman, Gold 


& Co., Lincoln, Neb., is the new presi- | 


dent of the Nationa! Retail Merchants 
Association. 


Wittram A. MorcGan, Jr., vice | 


president in charge of the personal 


trust division of Bankers Trust Com- | 


pany, has been named president of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association 


of New York City. 


JosepH F. McManon, assistant 
treasurer, National Mine Service 
Company, Pittsburgh, was named 


“Man of the Year” by the Indiana 


Chamber of Commerce. 


L. C. Painter, credit supervisor, 
McCormick and Company, Schilling 


Division, has been elected chairman | 
of the operations and procedure | 


committee of the San Francisco 


Board of Trade. 


Dr. Kurt F. FLexner, secretary, 
economic policy commission, Amer- 


ican Bankers Association, has been | 


appointed director of mortgage fi- 
nance in the Association’s savings 
and loan mortgage division. 


HOW MUCH 


MORE CASH CAN 
YOUR BUSINESS USE 
...FOR 


HOW 
LONG? 


How Mucu? Whether you need $25,000 or 
millions to supplement your cash working 
capital, Commercial Credit has the resources 
to provide it. Experience has proven that our 
method usually provides more cash than other 
sources. 





How LonG? Commercial Credit funds are 
available to manufacturers and wholesalers as 
long as they are needed, for months or years, 
without periodic renewals. 


Getting started is fast with funds normally 
ready for use 3 to 5 days after first contact. 
Cost is minimized because it is based only on 
the amount actually used as your need varies. 
Ask the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office about the Commercial Financing Plan: 
300 St. Paul Place, BALTIMORE 2. 222 W. Adams 
Street, Cu1caco 6. 722 S. Spring Street, Los 
ANGELES 14. 50 W. 44th Street, NEw YorkK 36. 
112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


| Consul 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 
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EDITORIAL 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


HEARTY welcome to Hawaii as the 50th State of our Union. We enthusi- 
astically predict exciting development in these Pacific Islands, known to 
so many who have visited them as the “Paradise of the Pacific.” 

Credit and financial executives join marketing and advertising men in fore- 
casting a great economic boom for the Hawaiian market, as a direct result of 
statehood. 

Mainland producers and marketing men who never had given Hawaii serious 
consideration are now taking a fresh look at the land of the lei. The psychological 
impact is enormous. As Alvin Smith, Secretary-Manager, Hawaii Association of 
Credit Men, phrased it: “We are no longer in the grass-skirt and shoeless class 
so far as mainland companies are concerned.” 


Statehood takes Hawaii out of the export and international divisions of main- 
land corporations and puts it in the domestic classification. That means a closer 
brotherhood, social and economic. It means closer cooperation and coordination of 
all business relationships. 


James H. Shoemaker, vice president, Bank of Hawaii, says: “Our fundamental 
economy remains the same, but the new psychological relations or attitudes both 
in Hawaii and on the mainland will greatly intensify interest and possibly invest- 
ment, tourism, and mainland relations in the form of branches or representatives 
of mainland manufacturers in Hawaii.” 

The Hawaii Association of Credit Men, headquarters in Honolulu, with branch 
offices on several of the islands, is affiliated with the National Association of 
Credit Management. Our Hawaiian affiliate, with nearly one hundred employees, 
is exceptionally well qualified to supply all mainland manufacturers, distributors 
and financial institutions with complete credit and financial investigations, with 
exchange of ledger and other credit experiences, and through collection and 
adjustment facilities, as well as with market and distribution surveys. 

Statehood will be the stimulus for increased activity in business, government, 
and tourist trade. Nor is it all one-way. We expect to see more Hawaiian merchan- 
dise coming to the mainland. 

With great pride we point to the efficient facilities of our Hawaiian Credit 
Association and its great contribution to the economic advancement of our new 
50th State. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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THE MAY COVER 


F financial difficulties of the ac- 

count always showed on the sur- 
face, the job of the supplier’s credit 
management would be simple. It’s 
what is developing internally that 
must be ascertained, and in time to 
help extricate the customer and re- 
turn him to winning ways. 

Here were eleven successive years 
of apparent success, then a com- 
paratively abrupt turn for the worse. 
Inexperienced management? Could 
that explain the reversed direction 
of the business that had been a valu- 
able outlet for more than a decade? 
Yes, it could, and T. S. Rose, assist- 
ant treasurer of Sealed Power Cor- 
poration, Muskegon, Mich., tells why 
in his article beginning on page 14. 


In the cover picture Mr. Rose is 
seated at the left, with Paul C. 
Johnson, board chairman and presi- 
dent of the corporation. Standing is 
Robert J. Mason, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Johnson, who is also a direc- 
tor of Johnson Products, Inc., and 
Hackley Hospital, both in Muske- 
gon, started with Sealed Power Cor- 
poration in 1929 in the manufactur- 
ing division. 

Transferring to the sales division 
as sales manager, Mr. Johnson ad- 
vanced to vice president in charge of 
sales and then executive vice presi- 
dent, before assuming his current 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Mason majored in accounting 
at the University of Chicago and 
holds a master’s degree in business 
administration. He was with Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel Corporation at 
Gary for three years before becom- 
ing associated with Sealed Power in 
1945. 

He was named chief accountant in 
1948, controller and assistant secre- 
tary in 1954. 

A. biographic sketch of Mr. Rose 
is on page 14. 


General Manager, Edwin B. Moran 
Official Publication of The National Association of Credit Management 
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Hawaiian Statehood—Editorial by Edwin B. Moran 


Washington 
Why Was I a Creditor? 


Credit Executives Draw upon Case Histories, in CFM Symposium, And Present 
Five Principal Causes: Credit Information Incomplete or Not Analyzed Accu- 
rately; Better Judgment Influenced by Someone Else; Urge for Sales Volume 
Too Compelling; Account Held Too Long before Placement for Collection 


Management at Work 


U.S. Supreme Court Denies Priority to Union Welfare Fund Contributions 


Automation Clears Processing Blockade When Accounts 


Receivable Triple in Number 


Small Business and Motor Vehicle Leasing 


On the Personal Side 
Legal Rulings and Opinions 
Trends 


Book Reviews—Efficiency Tips—Keeping Informed 


Modernizing the Office 


On to Dallas! All Is Ready to Assure Delegates a Wealth of Workable Ideas 


Committee on Nominations 
Calendar of Coming Events 
Reports from the Field 
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Washington 


@ CONCEALMENT of assets in bankruptcy has 
long been a matter of deep concern to creditors. 
The NACM Fraud Prevention Department and 
the National Fraud Prevention Committee for 
several years have recommended legislation to 
strengthen the laws governing such cases. To 
help accomplish this, a bill (H.R. 5747) has 
been introduced by Representative E. L. For- 
rester, chairman of the House subcommittee on 
bankruptcy. It would amend the U.S. Criminal 
Code and provide that individuals who dispose 
of their property in contemplation of their own 
bankruptcy will be held to the same degree 
of accountability as agents or officers of those 
who are potential bankrupts. 


@ Bankruptcy AcT amendments have been in- 
troduced to clarify the statutory lien and rights 
of trustees in bankruptcy. The bill, H.R. 4158, 
introduced by Representative Emanuel Celler, 
chairman of the House judiciary committee, is 
substantially the same as a bill which received 
committee approval in the last Congress, but 
too late for final action before adjournment. 
The bill was proposed and drafted by the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Conference (of which NACM 
is a member organization) to end much of the 
confusion from such court decisions as in the 
Quaker City Uniform case. 

The legislation would have the effect of re- 
turning chattel mortgages to their original order 
of priority above administrative expenses, wage 
claims and landlord’s liens from the fourth- 
place priority to which they were relegated by 
the Quaker City Uniform decision. At hearings 
on March 5th it was emphasized that, as a re- 
sult, the mere existence of a landlord’s lien or 
a tax lien of trifling size was enough to make 
lenders and financing institutions hesitant io ad- 
vance credit in such cases. The pending bill 
would make clear that none of the contractual 
devices such as chattel mortgages, conditional 
sales contracts, factor’s liens or security inter- 
ests under the Uniform Trust Receipts Act or 
the Uniform Commercial Code, would fall with- 
in the category of statutory liens. The bill would 
also clear up doubts as to powers of trustees 
regarding voidable preferences, by spelling 
them out in more detail under Section 70c of 
the Bankruptcy Act. 


@ Coneress has been asked to consider pro- 
posals approved by the American Bar Associa- 
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tion to make comprehensive revisions in the 
laws governing Federal tax liens and other Fed. 
eral liens and priorities. As reported in this 
column in the March issue, NACM has long 
taken the position that existing inequities with 
respect to the priority of Federal tax liens over 
the pre-existing liens of other secured creditors 
should be corrected. 


The ABA proposals resulted from a_year- 
long study by its committee on Federal liens. 
Most important of these proposals are those 
which have to do with the priority of Federal 
tax liens. At the beginning of its report the 
committee states: 


“A succession of decisions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, commencing in 
1950, has appeared to many to extend substan- 
tially the scope of the Federal tax lien and, 
in vital areas, to create serious doubt of the 
extent to which creditors are secure vis-a-vis 
the Federal tax lien, even where their debtor 
does not become delinquent in his taxes until 
long after the credit is extended. This exten- 
sion of the scope of the Federal tax lien and 
the uncertainties the decisions have created have 
had a severe impact on innumerable business 
and commercial transactions.” 


In the view of the U.S. Supreme Court, no 
contractual or statutory lien is safe even against 
after-arising Federal tax liens unless the com- 
peting lien is “‘choate”—that is, the amount of 
the lien must be fixed beyond controversy 
(usually by judgment) and the property sub- 
ject to the lien must be positively identified. A 
mechanic’s lien is thus “inchoate” and vulner- 
able to subsequent Federal tax liens, even after 
the work is complete and the mechanic’s lien 
is duly filed, if judgment of foreclosure has not 
been obtained. Although mortgagees and pled- 
gees enjoy express protection against after-filed 
Federal tax liens, they too must pass_ the 
choateness test. 


The ABA has therefore proposed that Con- 
gress provide nationally uniform selective rules 
to protect the legitimate interests of third 
parties found to have an equity superior to the 
Federal tax lien. The ABA proposals are de- 
signed to protect the priority of those who take 
security for obligatory or. necessary future ad- 
vances (including advances to complete a pro- 
ject which has been started, and costs of pre: 
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serving mortgaged property and collecting the 
debt). Protection would also be extended to 
those making arrangements for voluntary fu- 
ture advances, such as commercial financing. 
Also included are proposals to protect the 
priority of a mortgage covering after-acquired 
property, which is doubtful under present law, 
and to protect mechanic’s liens on realty against 
Federal tax liens filed after the time the me- 
chanic takes priority under state law. The “su- 
per priority” which some state laws give me- 
chanic’s liens over pre-existing encumbrances 
would, however, not be recognized. A mechanic 
lienor’s claims on the contract proceeds (a fund 
he created) would be preferred even over pre- 
existing Federal tax liens against the contractor. 
In both the realty and the proceeds, however, 
mechanic lienors would be subordinate to with- 
holding taxes arising out of the very job. 


Additional Proposals 


In addition, an amendment is proposed to 
the 160-year-old law which gives the United 
States absolute priority (even over most, if not 
all, prior liens) in insolvency receiverships, as- 
signments for creditors, and insolvent dece- 
dents’ estates. This would bring the rules more 
in line with the National Bankruptcy Act, with 
lien priorities preserved and with special pro- 
tection for wage claims and certain others. The 
recommendations also include codification and 
clarification of the remedies of third parties 
whose property is seized or threatened with 
seizure for the taxes of another. 

The proposals would also provide that Fed- 
eral liens which are not of public record when 
a mortgage foreclosure suit is commenced 
would not remain as a cloud on title; but such 
relief would be conditioned on giving the Gov- 
emment notice of the action in time to permit 
it to intervene if it has or acquires a lien. 
Where a mortgage or other lien may be fore- 
closed by non-judicial sale, it is proposed that 
the United States be bound thereby, provided it 
is given advance notice (except that notice 
would not be required if securities or com- 
modities are sold on an established market). 
Proposals are also made to provide greater 
flexibility in the administrative release or dis- 
charge of tax liens. 

(Those interested in the full 139-page re- 
port, entitled “Final Report of the Committee 
on Federal Liens,” may obtain a copy by writ- 
ing American Bar Association, 1155 East 60th 
St, Chicago, Ill., and enclosing $1.00 to cover 
cost of printing.) 


Robert L. Roper 


€ Concress passed H.R. 5640, extending to 
three months beyond April lst the temporary 
inemployment relief program. The bill stipulated 
that no new workers would qualify after April 
lst and in no event are payments to be made 


ater June 30th. 


A decrease of 387,000 in unemployed and a 
net rise of 1,106,000 job holders in March, 
double the seasonal expectations, was reported 
by the Government. Estimated total employ- 
ment: 63,828,000; unemployment, 4,362,000. 

Labor Secretary Mitchell told an unemploy- 
ment conference he would “eat his hat” if there 
are not 3 million more employed by October. 


@ WHILE business inventories have been grad- 
ually rising since October, it wasn’t until Jan- 
uary that the “first significant increase” since 
the recession was recorded, says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. With seasonal adjustment, 
the inventories at the end of January repre- 
sented an increase of $300 millions over those 


held at the end of December. 


OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. 


@ Tue $49 billion dollar value of new con- 
struction put in place in 1958 was 2 per cent 
higher than the record $48.1 billions spent in 
1957, according to a preliminary estimate by 
the departments of labor and commerce. While 
the private construction total, $34 billions, 
matehed the 1957 all-time high, public outlays 
advanced 6 per cent to a $15 billion peak. 

Overall physical volume for 1958, expendi- 
tures adjusted for price changes, paralleled the 
1957 total and was a bit below 1955. Industrial 
building fell off $1.1 billions; private residen- 
tial construction rose 5 per cent to $17.9 billions, 
4 per cent below the 1955 top. 

The year ended with a pronounced forward 
movement in housing starts and continued im- 
provement in industrial production, but a slight 
drop in personal income because of fewer year- 
end extras and special dividends, government 
reports showed. 


@ UNpER the new secretary of commerce, Lewis 
L. Strauss, the United States has made another 
move to tighten restrictions on U.S. exports to 
the Soviet bloc. Copper and copper-base al- 
loys have been returned to the “positive list”, 
items of which cannot be so!d to the Red na- 
tions. The order became effective February 20th. 
Since last November 10th, when these copper 
items were removed from the list, commerce 
department officials had approved export li- 
censes for export of 7,760 short tons of elec- 
trolytic copper and copper scrap, total value 
$4.75 millions, to the European Soviet bloc. 
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Why Was I a Creditor 


Signed Financial Statement and Personal Interview Held “Musts” 


N AN issue of the Bulletin of the Indiana Association of Credit Men, Ralph Johns, secretary and ex- 

ecutive manager, posed the question, "Why Were You a Creditor?" So provocative was the ques- 

tion that, with Mr. Johns’ cooperation, Credit and Financial Management presented it to a rep- 
resentative number of credit executives—and paused for a reply. ; 

Mr. Johns had rephrased the query in five sub-questions. All five, and others, are answered in the 
reasons given in one or more of the following articles explaining why the customer failed and why 
the supplier was enmeshed in the failure. For examples: Credit information was incomplete or was not 
analyzed accurately; someone else influenced the credit executive's better judgment; the urge for 
sales volume was too compelling; the account was held too long before being placed for collection. 

Readers are invited to write us of cases in which they unwittingly became creditors.—ED. 


Getting the Data Firsthand 
By Field Visit Is Advocated 


E. J. KELLER 
Assistant Treasurer 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Warehouse Division 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


HEN an account becomes slow pay in the trade 

after years of operating successfully, that is the 
initial warning signal that all is not well. When such an 
account starts bordering on trouble and requires action, 
experience has taught us that best results are obtained 
by a personal visit with the customer, thereby obtaining 
the details directly. 

Recently we became involved in a bankruptcy because 
we were not completely apprised of the facts, until too 
late. Perhaps, too, we were both too desirous of sales 
volume and too sympathetic in going along with a cus- 
tomer who'd given our company substantial sales volume 
over many years with a satisfactory and pleasant rela- 
tionship. 

A partnership had been formed about 12 years earlier 
by experienced persons, to operate a foundry for pro- 
duction of ferrous and non-ferrous metal castings. Short- 
ly after reaching some degree of establishment, the busi- 
ness was incorporated with a moderate investment and 
controlled by members of one family. 


Sales Increase Steadily 


As a result of some fortunate contracts with excellent 
customers, sales increased steadily and operations were 
profitable. But, as the volume increased, equity capital 
was not invested in proportion to the need, which tem- 
porarily resulted in an unbalanced financial condition. 
Through careful management this situation was over- 
come and by 10 years after the business was formed, the 
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financial condition was balanced with sufficient liquidity 
and ample working capital. 


All of a sudden, perhaps as a result of pressure by 
customers, or at the direction of younger members of the 
family controlling the company who had recently become 
officers, drawing substantial earnings, the company began 
expanding rapidly. Additional plant construction, new 
facilities and increased personnel all contributed to de- 
pletion of working capital in addition to incurring an 
over-burdening indebtedness. 


Difficulties increased as a result of unprofitable oper- 
ations during the extensive expansion program and for 
lack of working capital. Our customer appealed to us 
for cooperation. By reading between the lines, we sensed 
improvidence. They felt sure negotiations for a long term 
loan would not only enable them to clear all present 
indebtedness but give them the required working capital 
to again resume profitable operations. Inability to ne- 
gotiate the financing and continuing unprofitable per- 
formance resulted in a suit for receivership, and bank- 
ruptcy soon thereafter. 


Overly Optimistic 


This is not an unusual case, but why were we a 
creditor? We were not taken by surprise, although de- 
velopments resulting in bankruptcy occurred much more 
rapidly than in most cases. We had fairly complete in- 
formation, but were overly optimistic that the financing 
would be completed based upon the customer’s per- 
formance in past years. Because of our long and friendly 
relationship since inception of the business, we were 
disposed to assist them by carrying the account beyond 
a reasonable length of time, whereas more stringent col- 
lection action might have resulted in at least partial re- 
covery of our account. 

To summarize: We let our desire to work with a 
valued customer, who had given us a great deal of 
profitable business over the years, influence our better 
judgment in carrying the account too long. We were 
desirous of maintaining what we believed to be a good 
customer in order to obtain additional sales providing 
the long-term financing was obtained. 

The swiftness in which bankruptcy resulted leaves 








jredit Leaders 


doubt as to whether we could have recovered our account 
through collection action after the customer became slow 
in the trade, as we and other creditors were being paid 
within terms until shortly before we were unable to col- 
lect any portion of our account. 


E. J. Ketver, Purdue University graduate, with additional 
courses in credit, accounting and office management at 
Indiana and Northwestern universities, was with Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, for seven years. In 1946 he 
became general credit manager of W. J. Holliday & Co., 
Indianapolis. When Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. pur- 
chased Holliday in 1955, Mr. Keller was appointed assistant 
treasurer of the corporation with responsibility for treasury 
functions in the Warehouse Division, Indianapolis. He is 

a director of the Indiana Association of Credit Men. 
Should Have Insisted Upon 
Real Financial Statement 


URBAN C. MEEK 
General Credit Manager 
Burton-Dixie Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 






HY were we a creditor of The Z & Y Company? 
I say “were” because that firm was petitioned into 
‘bankruptcy and our loss was substantial, although far 
‘less than that of many of its other creditors. Thinking 
back, I would say the question is a darn good one, but 
not too hard to answer. 

Z & Y had been in business for about eight years and 
were engaged in the manufacture of a highly seasonal 
item selling to retailers, both large and small. 

They had also been a customer of ours for five years, 
giving us a good volume of business. 

During their peak months payments were fair, during 
slack periods quite slow—an obvious sign of a shortage 
of working capital. 

When requests for a financial statement proved in vain, 
and mercantile reports showed only estimated figures, we 
made a personal visit to the plant. We found good ac- 
tivity there, and learned they were operating three shifts 

around the clock. 

Top management advised us all was well, with payables 

in fair shape. Based on what we saw, plus what we were 

told and accepted in good faith, we continued to ship. 

But this time, when business became slack, payments 
stopped, and the petition was filed. 

How could our loss have been avoided? 


ary 


oe 


Knowing this was a seasonal business, we should have 
insisted upon actual figures, and we should have shut off 
the account when invoices became due. Too, we should 
have placed a limit of only a few hundred dollars until we 
received full financial details. 





Explain 


We all know we can expect some losses in the year, 
realizing that if we sold only “gilt edge” accounts we 
would be losing much good potential business. However, 
in taking risks we must remember to exercise proper 
caution. 

Always be sure to remember these three basic meas- 
ures: 

1. Have all credit information available 

2. Set and watch limits carefully 

3. Don’t hang on too long before turning over the ac- 
count for collection after danger appears, and conditions 
warrant action. 

You'll find these three steps will help profit-wise. 


Ursan C. MEEK, native Chicagoan, is general credit 
manager of Burton-Dixie Corp., which he had joined in 
1957. For 25 years he has been handling credits and col- 
lections, the last 13 years in managerial capacity. Active 
in the Chicago Association of Credit Men, Mr. Meek is 
past chairman of the Furniture Industry Group. 


Personal Visit to Customer 
Is Found Vital Procedure ~~ 


E. R. COSTELLO 
Credit Manager 


Edgcomb Steel Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


O be successful, a steel warehouse must be “‘a top 

drawer sales organization”, and that requirement does 
not exclude its treasury department. We “throw away 
the book” and seek a way to sell the customer—profit- 
ably. 

It therefore is not difficult to remember “boners we 
have made” and we offer them in the hope that others 
will learn so as not to “go thou and do likewise.” 

An outstanding case with us was one wherein we had 
sold a customer for years, with purchases running be- 
tween $12,000 and $18,000 a year. Payments were never 
more than 30 days slow. One day in the public press 
appeared an article to the effect that a man with a name 
similar to the principal of the account in question had 
been indicted by the government for fraudulently mark- 
ing goods and counterfeiting trademarks. It developed 
that he was a brother of our customer, who sold him 
finished product. The upshot was that the creditors ac- 
cepted 40 cents on the dollar. 


Faulty Quoting Procedure 


Another instance involved the separation of the “men 
from the boys” when competition grew intense. A cus- 
tomer whom we had sold for years, with prompt pay- 
ment throughout in steadily larger purchases, suddenly 
went bankrupt. “Post mortems” disclosed that he had 
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not—despite his growth—properly changed his quoting 
procedure. He figured labor plus material plus a whim- 
sical figure for overhead. The accountant was paid only 
for a yearly profit and loss statement, and the lack of 
profit was not noted in time. The account had one real 
loss, his customer went into Chapter X, and our man 
could not survive. 

A third loss to us came when our customer entered 
into a financing arrangement with other than a commer- 
cial bank. It not only involved his receivables (we were 
told) but open liens on all his assets. When those ad- 
vancing the money “wanted out”, they recovered their 
exposure, but all other creditors will receive little or 
nothing. When the business went into Chapter X, it had 
a backlog of $600,000 in orders on the books. 

Another loss in years past revolved around a supposed- 
ly “ironclad” letter of guaranty which did not “stand 
up” in court when contested. 


Personal Visits Necessary 


From these and other experiences, we have learned 
that personal visits and service to all customers by the 
credit department are not just a “good idea” but rather 
a necessity. One cannot be lulled by good reports from 
the trade and on one’s own ledgers. You must know your 
customer, to whom he sells and whether or not his day- 
to-day operation is providing a profit representative of 
his line. A credit manager should not devote the bulk 
-of his time to the obviously marginal risk, as judged by 
tardy payments. Bankruptcies are on the increase; they 
can come from any category on the books. 

The credit department must help the customer avoid 
financial pitfalls and assist him to make money. This is 
the real challenge of today in credit work. How we meet 
it will determine whether we are worthy of professional 
stature in the management field and on the business scene. 


E. R. Costetto has been with Edgcomb Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, as credit manager since 1948. Credit experience 
began in 1938 with a distributor of major electric appli- 
ances and with an oil and gasoline distributor. He attended 
the University of Pennsylvania Wharton School and holds 
the Executive Award of NACM’s Graduate School (Dart- 
mouth 1953). 


Signed Financial Statement 
Can Prevent Credit Losses 


THAYL E. PILTZ 
Credit Manager 


River Raisin Paper Company 
Monroe, Michigan 





REVIEW of our experience indicates that most im- 
portant to avoid credit losses is a sufficient amount 
of credit information at the outset. Also, regardless of the 
quantity of credit data procured, signed financial state- 
ments are the most vital documents needed, for intelli- 
gent establishment and maintenance of an active credit 
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line. It is not possible to detect poor management prac. | 
tices, or to be of assistance in giving guidance to ¢ 
tomers, unless regular statements are supplied and re. 
viewed. 


Our records reveal no losses to accounts from which we 
have obtained signed financial statements. We now direct 
our efforts, more and more, toward the art of securing this 
information. Perfection of content for our letters of re. — 
quest is stressed. We try to review a statement at the cus. 
tomer’s place of business when we are refused such infor. 
mation by mail and the account size or potential of the 
account warrants a visit. 


We rank next in importance the placement of doubt. 
ful accounts with collection experts immediately upon the 
refusal of a customer to cooperate with our collection 
efforts. We have established a policy of rapid collection 
turnover (at 90 days, when no contact or arrangement 
can be effected) and find that collection expense is much 
less than was the case in waiting longer while wish. 
fully hoping the account would pay up without extra 
pressure from an outside source. 

Therefore, no matter what the cause of customer bus- 
iness failure has been, the two steps mentioned above 
appear of paramount importance to avoid becoming a 
creditor. 


Tuayt E. Pit1z is credit manager and accounting service 
manager of River Raisin Paper Co., Monroe, Mich., follow- 
ing a period in public and private accounting after attend- 
ing Walsh Institute of Accounting, Detroit, and the Univer- 
sity of Toledo. He holds the Fellow Award in NACM’s 
National Institute of Credit. 


Management Council Seat 
Important to Credit Work 


D. J. WATSON 
Credit Executive 
Stark, Wetzel & Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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OW did I take a loss on the account? This question, 

or a variation of it, is one that most credit executives 
have asked themselves several times. Disturbing as it is, 
they will go right on asking. 

There will continue to be losses—and sometimes when 
we are “caught with our collections down” we shall 
wonder why we had the account in the first place. 

We have prepared ourselves to deal with just such 
problems as this. We have available to us the usual sources 
of information, including the latest copies of the Asso- 
ciation Interchange Report; we have prepared ourselves 
through the available courses of study to be analytical, 
to be close students of economics, merchandising and 
all the other facets of learning to make us competent 
credit managers. Yet here we are with a loss which now, 
from the vantage point of hindsight, was inevitable. 

This brings to mind one such case within the past year. 










(Continued on page 12) 

















stop finger injuries caused by a policy- 
ders punch presses, our Research Center 
eloped a foolproof safety device — a ring 
ard that encircles the punch. If operator’s 
ger is under the punch, the guard carries 
air pressure; press cannot be operated. 





Listening to rocks. Using a micro -seismic de- 
tection device, a Liberty construction safety 
engineer listens for “squeaks” made by rock 
under strain. This device, developed by 
Liberty, makes it possible to foretell the col- 
lapse of a tunnel, helps prevent accidents. 


New ways Liberty Mutual provides 


a eee 


Broken bone gets new diagnosis. Liberty 
depends on 75 leading specialists throughout 
the U. S. to review diagnoses of serious cases. 
This service helps speed recovery and return 
to work of badly injured employees of policy- 
holders. Result: lower compensation costs. , 


Protection in depth 


to safeguard your people...to cut workmen’s compensation insurance costs 


ything you can do right now to cut 
bwn on accidents will help toward 
iting your compensation insurance costs 
the future. At Liberty Mutual, we can 
Bp you accomplish this by bringing to 
| ar a wide range of skills and resources. 

This is Liberty’s protection in depth. It 
cludes an 86-acre Research Center... a 
lltime staff of construction safety engi- 
ets... medical advisory service. These 








and many other resources can be focused 
to the particular needs of our policy- 
holders, large and small. 

Liberty's protection in depth has al- 
ready helped thousands of policyholders 
cut costs through experience modifica- 
tion. And it has helped us return more 
than $455 million in dividends. You can 


buy this protection in depth only from a 


Liberty Mutual salesman. Contact us now. 





Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


.. the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPA 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON * Types of insurance; Automobile, Homeowners’, Liability 
Group Accident and health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine, Crime . 


‘ 





Strangely enough, the determining factor was there all 
the time—out in the open where anyone could see it. 
Moreover, the credit department knew this factor was 
present and that there was danger ahead. Why then was 
our company permitted to take a loss when it appeared 
obvious that there was this danger? 

We are prompted to voice a mild criticism of creditmen 
in general. We have not always sold our way into the 
councils of management to the extent that our judgments 
are always accepted with the same authority as those of, 
say, the production, sales, or some other division of the 
business. 


I have no thought here of shifting or even dividing 
the responsibility for our losses with any other division 
of our business. I have always insisted that whatever hap- 
pens in our credit department is our responsibility, and 
that we must stand on our own feet. So, in relating the 
succession of events in the case I have in mind, I mean 
in no way to pass even a part of the blame to other de- 
partments. We have always insisted on good relations 
with all divisions of our business. Our credit and sales 
departments work hand in hand. 

The principal involved in this case history was ap- 
proaching middle age, with a clean record, good expe- 
rience in his line and moderate success. Then he was 
forced out of his business location due to the loss of 
his lease. 

We are all acquainted with the modern phenomenal 
growth of urban centers and with the new outlying mar- 
keting areas. Old business is moving out of older con- 
gested areas into these new modern shopping centers, and 
new businesses are rapidly appearing on the scene. 


Gets Lease in New Marketing. Center 


Our principal obtained a lease on a new building in 
one of these new marketing centers. The location was 
good and the building seemed especially promising for 
his type of business. Moreover, with his experience and 
his background the outlook indeed warranted optimism. 

As frequently happens, there was a delay in comple- 
tion of this new shopping center. Our customer-to-be had 
considerable cash after closing his old business, but the 
delay in getting in the new location resulted in shrink- 
age of his cash position. Furthermore, with the modern 
quarters, there was the temptation to go to extremes in 
investment in equipment and furnishings. The result—a 
large short-term mortgage debt, with heavy annual pay- 
ments. 

At first we declined to open the account. However, 
on seeing the progress of the business, and with the 
short terms prevailing in our industry, we were prevailed 
upon to accept the customer. This was with the under- 
standing that the account would receive special handling 
—special treatment so to speak. 

For a period of 15 months we had a volume of profit- 
able business. It seemed that our special arrangement 
was going to work, and that we not only had helped 
ourselves to a creditable volume of profitable business 
but were helping a customer over a difficult period. This 
in itself is always a desirable end, if it works. 

Just when we were beginning to feel that we were on 
solid ground, the inevitable happened. Our friend was 
in trouble. There followed the usual discussions with 
him, creditors’ meetings and more discussions, in an ef- 
fort to find a solution, but it was too late. Came the full 
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realization that we had on our hands a lost cause—, 
complete loss of sizeable proportions. 

After closing the book on the case, there followed the 
simple question, “How did we lose this account?” Wel, 
the answer was there; it was there all the time an 
we knew it. The facts were not hidden. Too much 
mortgage debt with an exceedingly short maturity 
necessitated excessive annual payments. With this burdey 
there would be needed more than the average good 
breaks, in fact, a miracle. 

What is the lesson to be learned? Well, credit execy. 
tives must always be alert and have the salesmanship 
and the fortitude to stand up and say no when the fact 
warrant. We must remember, with modern competition 
and the urge for increased volume of sales, there is the 
danger that we fall into the trap of substituting a hope 
for good solid judgment. 


D. J. Watson for more than 40 years has been associated 
with credit operations—manufacturing, wholesaling, job- 
bing, retailing. The last 12 years he has been with Stark, 
Wetzel & Co., Indianapolis. He is a member of the board 
of directors of the Indiana Association of Credit Men. 


Account Was Inexperienced 
In Government Contracts 


JOHN C. CALDWELL 
Assistant Credit Manager 


Armco Steel Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio 


T was only a request for an extra 30 days, but as 

the receiver clicked following our phone conversation 
a premonition of greater troubles passed through my 
mind. It was true the customer had never missed a dis 
count during the four years we had served them, but 
even with this excellent payment record a thorough re- 
view of the account’s background seemed in order. 

The business had been founded some ten years pre: 
viously and came under the present ownership and man: f 
agement after two years. The principal was reliably re ff 
ported to be a man of some means. Since the corpora: 
tion was a closely held organization, it had adopted a 
policy of not releasing financial statements for use of 
suppliers. Only information of a very general nature was 
released in response to requests for statements, and the 
customer always emphasized the excellent payment rec: 
ord maintained with trade suppliers. A visit to the cus- 
tomer’s plant, discussions with the customer’s banker, and 
other investigation indicated that a supplier should ex- 
pect no trouble in extending credit on an unsecured basis. 


New Investigation Indicated 


After extending credit as high as $17,000 with all in- 
voices being discounted, our sales department obtained 
orders totaling some $70,000 to be shipped over a tet 
week period. Since this would involve a_ substantial 
amount of special size material being in production @ 





one time, a new investigation of the account was deemed 
advisable. 

The material was for one of the customer’s principal 
products, which was of a seasonal nature. In addition to 
the regular civilian products, the company had been han- 
dling government contracts in the past two years and it 
was reported that sizeable expenditures had been made 
to tool the plant for this work. 

In view of the amount of the orders, a special request 
was made to the customer for financial data and informa- 
tion on arrangements for financing the government con- 
tract expenditures. We received the usual reply con- 
cerning the company’s policy and an expressed hope that 
we would continue as a regular source of supply. We 
were informed, however, that the customer had con- 
firmed orders for 80 per cent of the material on order 
with us and that all of our invoices would be discounted. 


A phone conversation with the customer’s bank revealed 
the company was indebted to the bank for $250,000. The 
bank estimated the customer would need another $250,000 
to carry through the program for which our material was 
ordered and advised us that it planned to advance this 
additional money. 


The company had previous experience in producing 
the product, other trade suppliers were well satisfied with 
the account, the bank was furnishing the necessary fi- 
nancial support, and we had assurance that our invoices 
would be discounted. Under these circumstances produc- 
tion was authorized, shipments were made, and invoices 
were discounted as promised—that is, with the exception 
of the last two invoices totaling some $8,000. In place 
of the usual check we received that phone call. 


A Loss with a Lesson 


Financial data suddenly appeared and events devel- 
oped rapidly. Following thorough investigation, meetings 
of the creditors and attempts to work out creditor com- 
mittee arrangements, we, along with all other creditors, 
settled for 40 cents on the dollar by the time our invoice 
was 90 days old. 

True, this was a sizeable loss, but not a loss without 
a lesson. Subsequent investigation revealed that in the 
214 years preceding the phone call the company had lost 
a quarter of a million dollars, which resulted in a deficit 
net worth position for the company. Much of this loss 
resulted from the customer’s inexperience in negotiating 
and producing government contracts. 

Insistence on a financial statement would have re- 
vealed the heavy operating losses incurred and the very 
unbalanced financial picture presented by the customer’s 
balance sheet. Such revelations would have led to more 
probing on the government contract and this would un- 
questionably have led to a reappraisal of the manage- 
ment of the company. 

We believe the phone call and subsequent bad debt 
charge-off might never have occurred if we had been 
alerted to the true financial condition of the corpora- 
tion by a review of its statement and the investigation 
which would have followed. 


Joun C. CaupweLt, since 1950 assistant credit manager 
of Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio, had entered the 
credit department in 1946. He saw service in World War II 
and Korea. Mr. Caldwell is a graduate in business ad- 
ministration of Miami University and has the Executive 


Award of NACM’s Graduate School (Dartmouth 1955). 


Reassurance and Schedule 
Of Payments Not Solution 


P. James STOKES, Assistant Treasurer, 
Lilly Varnish Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HERE is an old saying that “To err is human, to 

forgive is divine”. For a credit executive the first 
part of this saying is easy to understand. We all recog- 
nize the fact that, being human, we shall make mistakes. 
The last part of this maxim is the hardest for us to take, 
because it is most often ourselves we must forgive. 

It is the credit man’s responsibility to guard his com- 
pany against losses, and when he fails (as he is bound 
to do occasionally) serious introspection is required. 

“What did I do wrong?” 

“Why didn’t I see these perfectly obvious danger sig- 
nals?” 

“Why did I wait so long?” 

These are just some of the questions a creditman will 
mull over when he has been caught in a loss. 


Some Marginal Losses 


Now, every creditman will always have some losses that 
will come about due to marginal accounts. These he is 
more ready to accept because he knew just what the risk 
was. None of us expects to never have any bad debt losses, 
because not all of our accounts will be supported by 
the highest rating given by the mercantile agencies. 

This is where a normal loss is to be expected and can 
be explained to the management of our companies. It 
is when the credit manager gets caught “by surprise” 
that he must begin looking back and see where he failed. 
This is how he learns and, in turn, becomes more valu- 
able to his company. 

A few years ago our company sustained a large bad 
debt that was out of the range of a normal loss. The 
customer had an AaAl rating at the first of the year but 
filed a petition in bankruptcy under Chapter XI by 
December. Our company faced a $13,000 loss. Where 
had I failed? You might shrug your shoulders and say 
that it was just one of those unforeseen incidents. Gen- 
erally all you can do is take your loss on the chin and 
chalk it up to experience. Unfortunately, that cannot be 
done in this case. There were some clear danger signals 
and, if they had been observed, our company might not 
have sustained such a large loss. 


The First Danger Sign 


The first danger sign was that they became up to 90 
days slow in paying their obligations. I had been follow- 
ing the established routine of credit follow-up and, at 
this point, a telephone call was in order. We had sold 
the customer for years and we knew that occasionally 
he required credit beyond our normal terms of sale. 
This was due to the seasonal nature of the business. 
However, at this time it had exceeded the “normal” cred- 
it extension of the past. That was when I started active 
credit work. The customer owed us $6,700 and we sold 
him an additional $6,300 on open account. Why? Well, 
the customer gave what seemed to be a reasonable ex- 
planation and promised to start paying on the account 
soon. 

We continued to sell the customer and the time 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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By THOMAS S. ROSE 
Assistant Treasurer 
Sealed Power Corporation 
Muskegon, Michigan 


DUAL function of credit man- 

agement is to provide maxi- 

mum sound counseling to ac- 
counts while minimizing distribution 
costs of the supplier. The following 
experience with a small wholesaler 
illustrates both points. 

The customer company is a long 
established one, a corporation organ- 
ized in 1925, succeeding a business 
which had started operations in 1920. 
The present management, which pur- 
chased control in 1944, was success- 
ful until it ran into difficulties in 
1955. Current assets at that time were 
$142,000, of which inventory repre- 
sented $93,000. Total assets were 
$166,000 and net worth $75,000. 
Current liabilities were $92,000. 


The difficulty was obvious. Liquid 
position was such that accounts pay- 
able were running 90 to 120 days 
slow. Also, a profitable operation had 
turned sour, and annual loss was 


$21,000. 


Now this particular business had 
been a valuable outlet for a number 
of manufacturers for years. Of course, 
any or all suppliers could have 
dropped it and attempted to develop 
replacement distribution, but this is 
often expensive and a gamble at best. 


Creditors and Management Meet 


Lacking obvious solution to this 
problem, a group of the major 
creditors invited the management to 
sit down and discuss the situation 
thoroughly. The one concrete fact 
developed was that the difficulties, 
whatever they were, could be at- 


ee problem case is solved 


tributed to inexperienced manage- 
ment. But eleven years of apparent 
success, and then trouble traced to 
inexperience? 

Yes, look at the dates. Present 
management acquired control in 
1944, in the midst of World War II. 
At that time and the year of scarcity 
following, anything they could buy 
could be sold at a profit. But 1955 
saw the return of competition, and 
these people did not know how to 
meet it. They had little idea of what 
it should cost them to do business, 
what a good pricing policy was, and 
how to handle receivables that sud- 
denly did not turn properly. 


Extension Agreement Executed 


So the job of the creditors was 
about to begin. A careful analysis of 
the figures had to be made. Sales, 
expenses, and other factors had to be 
projected to see if the business was 
salvageable. When this was done and 
a decision made to work with the 
owners to rehabilitate the business, a 
formal creditor’s extension agreement 
was executed with the usual provi- 
sions to protect current credit 
grantors, and a creditor’s committee 
was formed to operate the business. 

It has always been amazing to 
find how little the owners who get in 
trouble like this know about their 
business. One of the most difficult but 
imperative tasks of such a committee 
is to educate business management 
in the simplest facts of business life. 
This situation was no exception. 

Basing a projection on the sales 
volume at that time, certain budgets 
were prepared, a maximum inventory 
was established and the long healing 
process was launched. Since that time, 
70 per cent of the debt has been re- 
tired, current purchases have been 
discounted, sales volume has _in- 
creased, inventories are maintained 
at a realistic size, and profits are 
being made. 
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What is more important, supplier 
have retained valuable distribution, 
When the full operation of this busi.[ 
ness is turned over to the owners this [ 
year on final payment of the totalf 
debt, we shall all have a sound cus 
tomer, one who has the experience | 
and ability to meet and avoid the pit. | 
falls that brought on the difficultie | 
experienced in 1955. : 


We all are interested in keeping 
our costs down. By rehabilitating this } 
business we have not only fulfilled 
our moral obligation to help our cus. § 
tomers with good sound advice; we 
also have helped keep the costs of | 
our own company’s distribution at a | 
minimum. There is a feeling of grati- 
fication in having a part in saving fF 
the investment of our company as ) 
well as that of the owners of the | 
business in trouble. I am sure that | 
all who cooperated in this extension | 
will never have to be sorry about [ 
losing this customer to their com: 
petition. ‘ 

The experience pointed up the fact [7 
that credit management should be [7 
very alert to changes in ownership of 
their accounts. The financial trans- § 
action at the time can be sound and 


HOMAS S. ROSE attended 

Pennsylvania State University 
and holds the Executive Award 
of the Graduate School, National 
Association of Credit Manage- 
ment (Dartmouth 1951). 

Fifteen years with Sealed 
Power Corporation, Muskegon, 
Mich., Mr. Rose was successively 
credit manager and assistant 
secretary before promotion to 
assistant treasurer, interrupted 
by service in the Armed Forces 
in World War II. 

He is vice president and direc- 
tor of the Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers Association and 
president of its Credit Group. 
He is also vice-chairman of the 
Automotive Committee of the 
1959 Credit Congress. 
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“An aside. Many times our 
financial institutions are criti- 
cized for not being enthusiastic 
about lending to small busi- 
nesses such as the one in the 
accompanying article. The Gov- 
ernment has made Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans avail- 
able to such as these. 

“4 loan from either source 
would not have solved this prob- 
lem, however; it would merely 
have postponed the day of reck- 
oning. I am not convinced that 
Government-guaranteed loans to 
small business are anything 
more than an extension of our 
progress towards becoming a 
Welfare State. 

“Sound businesses with expe- 
rienced managements will al- 
ways qualify for loans from our 
banks. Criticism is not justified 
if financial institutions refuse 
loans to businesses whose man- 
agements have demonstrated 
their inability to cope with 
everyday problems that confront 
the successful as well as the un- 
successful,” 

—T. S. Rose 





the balance sheet orderly, reflecting 
good ratios, but if there is weakness 
in the new management, counseling 
should start immediately. 

Through trade associations, a 
wealth of material is available on 
operation of an average business in 
a particular line. Owners, new and 
old, should be advised to obtain it, 
study it and use it, with above- 
average business as their goal. 

If a business does start to slide 
and get into trouble, credit manage- 
ment should recognize the deteriora- 
tion and step in with a rehabilitation 
program before it is too late to avoid 
liquidation. This is an obligation we 
have, not only to our customers but 
to our own employers. 


Motor Vehicle Production 
Goes Ahead of 1958 Rate 


Motor vehicle production for the 
week ended March 2lst totaled 
161,289 units, highest 1959 volume 
as of that date. The cumulative total 
was 1,701,953, including 1,428,929 
passenger cars, 272,506 trucks and 
518 coaches. 

The same period last year showed 
1,341,068 units, of which 1,133,470 
were passenger cars, 206,722 trucks 
and 876 coaches. 


How you can 


build your 
company’s 


profits 
by using Long Distance 


Until credit is cleared, your company can’t ship 
the goods, your customers can’t sell their customers, 
and no one makes a profit. 


That’s why it’s so important to clear all credit 
problems quickly by Long Distance. It gets the 
goods moving, keeps the “profit cycle” working 
for your company and your customers. 


And here’s another profit-making idea: speed 
credit information to salesmen in the field by means 
of Long Distance and suggest how terms can be 
arranged to increase the size of their orders. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Newark, N.J. to Boston ...... . 80¢ 
Minneapolis to Chicago. . ..... . 5198 
Milwaukee to Pittsburgh ...... . $128 
Atlanta to Cleveland. ........ $12 
Kansas City to New York ...... $18 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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U. S. Supreme Court Denies Priority 
To Union Welfare Fund Contributions 


By W. R. MONTGOMERY 


Counsel 
National Association of Credit 
Management 


Y a 6 to 3 vote, the United 
States Supreme Court sus- 
tained the position taken by 
the National As- 

sociation of 

Credit Manage- 
ment, in a case 
entitled U.S. vs. 
Embassy Restau- 
rant, Inc., de- 

cided March 9th. 

The question 
at issue was 
whether _ contri- 
butions payable by an employer to 
the trustees of a union welfare fund 
are “wages * * * due to workmen” 
within the meaning of Section 64 (a) 
(2) of the Bankruptcy Act and are 
entitled to priority in payment over 
the claims of other creditors. 

The contrast in the point of view 
of the majority of the court with 
that of the dissenting minority is 
summed up in the last sentences of 
their respective opinions. The ma- 
jority said: “If this class [i.e., wages 
due to workmen] is to be * * * en- 
larged, it must be done by Congress.” 
The minority said: “If the provision 
granting priority to wages is to be 
narrowed, it should be done by 
Congress—not by this court.” 


W. R. MONTGOMERY 


The Facts in the Case 
The facts upon which the deci- 


sions are based were as follows: 

The bankrupt (Embassy Restau- 
rant, Inc.) had obligated itself to 
contribute to the trustees of a union 
welfare fund $8.00 per month for 
each full-time employee. The con- 
tributions were to be used to main- 
tain life insurance and hospital and 
surgical benefits for union members. 
Title to the funds contributed vested 
in the trustees, and no employee had 
any enforceable rights whatsoever 
with respect to the funds. 

The trustees claimed that these con- 
tributions were “wages” within the 
meaning of the priority granted by 
Section 64 (a) (2) of the Bankruptcy 
Act. Not so, said the court majority: 


The priority was established to give 
to wage claimants a cushion against 
unemployment resulting from _ the 
bankruptcy of the employer, but the 
welfare fund payments are not owed 
to the employees but to the union 
trustees and “offer no support to the 
workmen in periods of financial dis- 
tress”. They are not “wages * * * due 
to workmen”, and if they are to be 
so classified it is a matter for Congress 
and not for the court. 


The minority of the court reached 
the opposite conclusion on the basis 
of earlier decisions which extended 
the right of priority to the assignee 
of a wage claim, and a decision of 
the Supreme Court which held that 
the trustees of a union welfare fund 
can maintain an action on a Miller 
Act bond for the recovery of de- 
faulted contributions. 

Arguing that the payments are in 
fact wages, the minority said that 
they “are certainly not gifts.” They 
are in fact “a form of compensation” 
and are treated as wages in other 
statutes, such as the National Labor 
Relations Act. Where Congress has 
regarded such contributions as some- 
thing other than wages, it “has ex- 
pressly excluded them from the 
category.” 

Furthermore, the minority said, 
the contract between the union and 
the employer might have been so 
drawn as to provide that the trustees’ 
title to the funds was obtained by 
way of assignment from the em- 
ployees, and thus the majority in- 
terpretation “would let the carrying 
out of congressional policy depend 
on the skill with which unions pre- 
pare legal documents, and on the 


Business Weather 


Following its analysis showing 
that a rainy day reduces depart- 
ment store sales an average of $ 
per cent in the city and slightly 
more in the suburbs, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board finds that cool weather in 
September and October can in- 
sure success for the entire fall 
and winter outerwear season. 
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various state laws covering the va. 
lidity of wage assignments.” 


Thus has ended the first phase of 
the union’s effort to claim priority 
status for defaulted welfare fund con- 
tributions, and the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management can justly 
claim credit for its part in bringing 
about a result favorable to the rights 
of unsecured creditors. 


But the battle has yet to be won 
in Congress, for even before the 
court decided the Embassy case, 
there was introduced in the House 
of Representatives a bill (H. R. 
2233) which, if enacted, would 
amend the Bankruptcy Act to pro- 
vide the very priority which the 
Supreme Court has denied. 

As every credit manager knows 
from bitter experience, the ever- 
increasing inroads of priority claims 
against the meager remnants left for 
general creditors are rapidly destroy- 
ing the right of the unsecured cred- 
itors to a reasonable participation 
in the bankrupt’s assets. 

It is probable that H. R. 2233 will 
be actively pressed for enactment in 
view of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion. It is suggested that the Associa- 
tion should be on the alert and seek 
an opportunity to present its views 
before the judiciary committee to 
which the bill has been referred. 


Armstrong Co. Stockholders 
Alerted to Citizenship Duty 


Get behind the legislation to curb 
corrupt labor practices and to bal- 
ance the federal budget, “by keeping 
informed and letting our represent: 
atives know how we feel about major 
bills as they are introduced,” stock- 
holders were urged by C. J. Back- 
strand, president of Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. That 
“short-term personal benefit be put 
aside in favor of the long-range 
common goal, is a citizenship task 
of the highest order,” stockholders 
were told in the letter from the bus- 
iness leader. 

“In addition to its other bad 
effects, inflation discourages saving. 
This is vitally important to the com- 
pany and to all other businesses.” 
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Licenses to 17 under SBIA; 
SBA °58 Activity at High 

Of 51 proposals or preliminary 
applications which had been sub- 
mitted for the formation of small 
business investment companies, ap- 
proval to begin operations under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 have been given to 17, Wendell 
B. Barnes, administrator of Small 
Business Administration, reported. 
At the time, the SBA staff had com- 
pleted their review of more than half 
the proposals submitted; only one 
had been rejected. When the work 
of incorporating, organizing and 
raising funds has been completed, 
the companies then file their final 
applications with the SBA. 

Under the title “Leaders See Plus 
and Minus in Small Business Invest- 
ment Firms,” CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT in its April issue, page 
9, reported the views of a banker, 
general manager, credit manager and 
SBA regional director as presented 
in a panel discussion in San Fran- 
cisco, sponsored by the Credit Man- 
agers Association of Northern and 
Central California. 


SBA Activity Record 


Activities of the Small Business 
Administration in the six-months 
period ended Dec. 31, 1958 reached 
new peaks, administrator Barnes re- 
ported. The Agency received a record 
number of business loan applica- 
tions, 4,981 requesting $282.8 mil- 
lions. The Agency also approved 
a record number of loans: 2,628 for 
a total of $119.7 millions. These 
totals compared with 3,200 applica- 
tions for $190.7 millions and loan 
approvals for $73.4 millions in the 
same six-months period of 1957. 

Government purchases set aside 
for small business in this six-months 
period by the SBA, the Department 
of Defense, and cooperating federal 
civilian agencies totaled $428.5 mil- 
lions. This was the greatest dollar 
amount of small business set-asides 
in the first half of any fiscal year 
since the start of the agency, Mr. 
Barnes said. It was almost $50 
millions more than the set-asides in 
the first half of fiscal 1958. 

The set-aside program also result- 
ed in 10,521 contract awards totaling 
$316 millions to small business con- 
cerns in this reporting period as 
compared with 5,705 contract awards 
for $222 millions in last half of 1957. 
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—2g00d as 
a credit 


Card 


Credit Managers know that credit cards give 
assurance of ultimate payment, whereas warehouse 
receipts are a firmer and more immediate guarantee 
of payment with some flexibility of collateral. 


Because of the existence of the Douglas-Guardian 
Plan for borrowing on inventory, you can pursue a 
more liberal credit policy—you can approve a 
maximum number of orders with a minimum of risk. 


Here’s how the Douglas-Guardian Plan works: 


Douglas-Guardian issues warehouse receipts in your 
favor on your manufactured merchandise on your 
distributors’ premises. These receipts — evidence of 
our control and responsibility —assure payment 

for your merchandise as it is withdrawn. 


For complete information write or telephone. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 118 North Front Street 
New Orleans I, Louisiana 
MAgnolia 5353 


36 Offices throughout the Country 
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Automation Clears Processing Blockade 


When Accounts Receivable Are Tripled 


HEN the company changed 

its method of distribution in 

January 1957, increasing the 
number of accounts receivable from 
450 to 2,000, Miles of California, a 
leading manufacturer and distributor 
of home remedies, pharmaceuticals 
and chemicals, ran up against the 
data processing block that besets 
many expanding companies. Infor- 
mation needed quickly for analysis 
was obtainable only after it had be- 
come “history.” A simple device 
changed the data processing picture 
without heavy expenditure for new 
equipment or jettisoning of existing 
equipment. 

The Miles organization operates 
two warehouses on the west coast and 
withdrawals from these points are 
reported daily to the home office in 
Los Angeles. All operations were 
manual except for accounts receiv- 
able and general ledger. These be- 
came automatic upon installation of 
an NCR 3100 accounting machine in 
January of 1950. Translation of in- 
ventory and distribution material into 
statistical information for sales anal- 
ysis, at the time of the distribution 
change, was by pegboard. 


Invoicing a Month Behind 


The increase in the number of 
accounts receivable obsoleted the 
pegboard method for this company, 
because by the time statistical figures 
were determined and posted, the in- 
formation was no longer of value. 
“Invoicing had fallen a full month 
behind within a month after the new 
distribution system had been in- 
stalled. The need for a_ speedier 
method of billing and obtaining sta- 
tistics became immediately obvious,” 
a company spokesman reports. 

A Miles representative saw a dem- 
onstration of the Systematics. Be- 
cause the ease, speed and accuracy 
of operation of the Systematics In- 
tercoupler appeared to be the answer 
to the company’s problem, they in- 
vestigated further. 

The Systematics Intercoupler is an 
electromechanical sensing device 
which is inserted by means of cables 
and plugs between an accounting, 


BILLING INSTALLATION at Miles of California, Los Angeles, utilizes Systematics 
Intercoupler to connect National Cash Register NCR 3100 accounting machine and 
IBM card punch. As a result, one operation is all that is needed to type up ori- 
ginal invoice and automatically punch card containing the permanently recorded 
information necessary for sales, statistical analyses. Resultant time-saving means 
that “Wednesday morning the company has reports on sales shipped Monday and 


invoiced Tuesday.” 


billing or adding machine, punched- 
tape reader, card reader or other 
input device and a card punch, tape 
punch, accounting machine or other 
output device, for automatic, perfect 
reproduction of information which 
has been fed to the input device. In 
general it can transmit alphabetic 
and/or numeric information. 
Investigation satisfied the company 
that in one operation, using the In- 
tercoupler attached to the NCR 3100, 
Miles personnel could type the origi- 
nal invoice and arrive automatically 
at a punched card containing the 
permanently recorded information 
necessary for statistical analyses. 
“Information which would not 
have been available for six months 
under the former system, now is 
available three days after the month’s 
closeout,” notes Frank Clancy, gen- 
eral manager. “The increased accu- 
racy, the decrease of the possibility 
of human error, the lack of necessity 
for repeated verification of invoices, 
all these are some of the incidental 
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benefits derived from the Systematics 
installation. 

“The principal advantages, how- 
ever, are seen in the actual billing 
procedure. The initial steps of re 
cording warehouse or _ shipment 
reports, verifying these and correct- 
ing any errors having been com: 
pleted, the invoice is fed to the NCR 
3100. On this are typed the coding 
for customer number, state, area, 
salesman, distributor and city, in- 
voice number, warehouse number, 
code, customer order number, name 
and address and other pertinent in- 
formation appearing on various sep- 
arate sheets. 

“This information now is compiled 
and entered on one invoice, discounts 
and other amounts are figured by 
the machine. The invoice, complete 
with all information, has been posted 
to accounts receivable and the infor- 
mation has been automatically 
punched on an IBM card. 

“The cards are sent, when neces- 
sary, to a service bureau. The reports 





Secretary-Treasurer Hazen 


are tabulated by the bureau and 
results returned to Miles in a matter 
of days. As one individual puts it, 
‘By Wednesday morning we have the 
reports on sales shipped Monday and 
invoiced Tuesday.’ By the third day 
after initiation of a shipment, the 
confirmed sales control totals can be 
posted to one general ledger.” 

Among benefits from the Syste- 
matics Intercoupler installation noted 
at Miles: 

Reduced the posting of informa- 
tion to the Kardex cards from a daily 
entry to a weekly entry. 

Eliminated the need for the “anal- 
ysis room” where information pre- 
viously was tabulated. 

Provides accurate information on 
comparative sales by product for (1) 
given month, (2) year to date, (3) 
12-month money total. 

Includes totals for present and 
previous year and represents change 
in volume. 

Gives detailed breakdown by prod- 
uct of package size in quantity and 
dollars for the month, and year to 
date. 

Provides total sales by discount. 
month and year to date; summary 
of total sales; all products by trade 
discount. 

Miss Hazen, secretary-treasurer of 
Miles of California, sums it up: 
“Through the Systematics Inter- 
coupler we have been able to obtain 
punched cards as a direct by-product 
of our billing operation. This has 
saved us many hours of duplication 
and correction, and provided us with 
statistical information not otherwise 
available.” 

Miles plans to add accounts pay- 
able with expense distribution to 
its NCR-Systematics program. 


now you 
own it 


You insure it when you own it 
...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
ComPANyY of New York... Dept. 47, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


v™ American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../S BETTER WITH ACI 
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Small Business and Motor Vehicle Leasin 


Economist Cites Advantages over Company and Salesmen Ownership 


By CLYDE WILLIAM PHELPS 
Professor of Economics 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


F there are benefits to be gained 
from leasing rather than owning 
cars and trucks—or from leas- 
ing rather than 
requiring a com- 
pany’s salesmen 
to provide their 
own cars — such 
benefits should 
be made avail- 
able to the mul- 
titude of small 
local businesses 
as well as_ to 
large concerns. As will be noted 
later, there are now several move- 
ments underway in this direction. 

Leasing is not to be confused with 
renting. The latter is a short-term 
arrangement under which the user 
pays a flat dollar charge per hour 
(or per day or week) plus a spe- 
cified number of cents per mile, 
which includes “all gasoline, oil, 
and proper insurance.” 


C. W. PHELPS 


Leasing is a long-term arrangement, 
a minimum of 12 months (preferably, 
in the interests of both lessor and 
lessee, at least 18 or 24 months). Of 
all the motor vehicles now being 
leased or rented in the United States, 
about 90 per cent are leased rather 
than rented. 


There is no one standard con- 
tract; a leasing organization often 
emphasizes its willingness to tailor 
each agreement to the needs of the 
businessman concerned. But all are 
variations of two basic types: non- 
maintenance and maintenance. 


The Nonmaintenance Lease 


The nonmaintenance lease (net 
lease, or finance lease) is simply an 
agreement whereby the lessee pays 
a monthly leasing fee for the car 
and agrees to pay all maintenance, 
repair, and operating expenses of 
the vehicle just as if he owned it. 
This can be either a straight lease 
for a period of months, at the end 
of which the vehicle is turned back 
to the leasing company with no ob- 


ligation to make up the difference 
if actual depreciation exceeds esti- 
mated depreciation. Or it can be a 
guaranteed lease with the lessee ob- 
ligated to pay any difference be- 
tween resale price and depreciated 
value. The guaranteed lease usually 
provides a refund to the lessee when 
the leased vehicle is sold, if sale 
price exceeds depreciated value. 
The businessman gets use of the 
makes and models of vehicles he 


R. CLYDE W. PHELPS, a 
co-author of NACM’s Credit 
Management Handbook and con- 
tributor to Credit and Financial 
Management, is head of the de- 
partment of economics at the 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and consulting economist 
of Commercial Credit Company. 
Besides educative posts at var- 
ious universities, Dr. Phelps has 
held a number of Federal and 
State government positions, 
among them senior economist 
Federal Trade Commission; con- 
sultant, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; senior economist, 
Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta; editor-in-chief Journal of 
Marketing; and currently on the 
editorial staff of Journal of Fi- 
nance. Many studies by Dr. 
Phelps have been published. 


wants, painted and lettered as he 
wishes, without having to tie up 
money in owning transportation 
equipment. 


The Maintenance Lease 


Under _ the 


maintenance _ lease 
(service, comprehensive, full-serv- 
ice, or full-maintenance leasing) 
how full or comprehensive mainte- 
nance or service will be rendered at 
the lessor’s expense requires a care- 
ful reading of the leasing contract. 

The agreement may be of the 
straight lease type or the guaran- 
teed lease type, as in the nonmain- 
tenance lease. Naturally the month- 
ly fee under a maintenance lease 
is larger than that under the 
nonmaintenance type for the same 
make and model. 

Maintenance at the expense of the 
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lessor covers mechanical mainte. 
nance including tires, towing service, 
and all repairs for satisfactory op. 
erating. It does not include gasoline, 
oil, lubrication, washing, parking, 
storage, and similar operating ex. 
penses. 

Making use of leasing, whether 
nonmaintenance or maintenance, 
may be extremely profitable for [ 
some firms, of little value to others, V 
and not worthwhile to still others, 
depending upon the particular situa. J 
tion of the firm. Following are the F 
possible advantages of leasing as f 
compared with company ownership 
and with salesmen ownership. 


Leasing vs. Company Ownership 


The major advantage of leasing f 
over company ownership of a fleet 
of cars or trucks is that it releases 
for more productive uses the often 
considerable amount of capital tied 
up in transportation equipment. 

The capital invested in a firm’s [ 
fleet comes either from the owner’s 
funds or from borrowed money, or 
both. 

Take the case of a manufacturer. 
The greater the proportion of his 
total funds (both owned and _bor- 
rowed) he has turning over as work: 
ing capital in inventory and _ other 
active operations, the greater: is the 
profit on his investment. He needs 
only the use of transportation equip- 
ment to benefit from it. 


The successful businessman, big or 
small, who calculates his after-tax 
profits as a percentage of working 
capital, will find that his earnings 
may range from 25 to 50 per cent on 
each dollar of working capital. This 
suggests that the dollars shifted into 
working capital by leasing can earn 
at a very much higher rate than the 
leasing cost. 


If the businessman wants money 
te increase his working capital or to 
expand, might he not borrow it at 
a cheaper rate than that involved 
in a leasing arrangement? In an- 
swer, two points merit considera- 
tion. 

First, the great multitude of small 
local businesses cannot borrow at 





of 


the prime rate which banks charge 
the biggest firms, and it seems ques- 
tionable that they can generally bor- 
row at rates much if any lower than 
in leasing. 

The actual bank loan rate paid 
for money really used may be 
double the apparent rate because 
(1) the businessman borrows a 
lump sum, (2) 20 per cent must 
be left in the bank as a compensat- 
ing balance, and (3) much of the 
rest of it is not drawn out and kept 
in use throughout the loan period. 

In leasing, however, he pays only 
for the exact amount of the funds 
invested in equipment needed and 
used. 

More important, the great problem 
of small business is that of obtaining 
really adequate funds by borrowing 
or otherwise. The amount it can bor- 
row on an unsecured basis is small, 
if any, being related to its small net 
worth and its balance sheet ratios. 
The amount it can borrow on a se- 
cured basis by mortgaging its plant 
facilities, motor vehicles, or other 
equipment is also limited. By leasing, 
100 per cent of the capital invested 
in cars and trucks is released for use 
in more profitable phases of the 
business. It gets hold of twice as much 
cash, and avoids going into debt and 
reducing its borrowing power. 


Furthermore, most motor vehicles 
under lease are in the fleets of large 
corporations, which can borrow at 
the prime rate (lower than the in- 
terest factor included in_ leasing 
fees), and are able to utilize many 
different sources in obtaining in- 
creased working capital. 

If leasing is desirable for large 
corporations. then it should be even 
more desirable for small concerns 
which cannot borrow at the prime 
rate. 

True, the major advantage of 
leasing—that of freeing capital now 
frozen in transportation equipment 
—is of no value to a stagnant or 
non-growth concern not in a posi- 
tion to make use of the capital re- 
leased in more profitable phases of 
its operations. Yet with creeping in- 
flation and steadily increasing op- 
erating costs. a firm needs a greater 
dollar amount of working capital to 
maintain the same physical volume 
of business. 

Resides releasing working capital. 
leasing as a method of business fi- 
nance tends to improve a concern’s 
halance sheet picture, to strengthen 

(Continued on following page) 


(C] Reserve Vol. 2 
CL) Reserve Vol. 3 


WE CAN’T GIVE LEGAL ADVICE 
BUT WE CAN POINT THE WAY 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, 
Vol. 1: A Guide to U. S. Federal Requirements 


Space, at any time, means money most firms figure at $ per square foot. 
Filing of records, no matter how you do it, involves more money, time 
and expense. 


Is there an end in sight? 


There is, but most management executives do not have the time and are 
not able to pinpoint the specific ruling in the maze of regulations 
governing the time-length of records retention. Others feel they might 
infringe on what is considered a legal decision. 


As a management executive you should know. Now, you can know— 
simply, swiftly—easily as possible with CORPORATE RECORDS RETEN- 
TION, Vol. 1. 


CoRPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, Vol. 1, will point the way for you, 
single out the federal requirements denoting the time-length of records 
retention for 15 major industries. You will be able to adopt these 
accepted and precise time-length requirements for your own records 


retention program. 


In a matter of minutes, you can sit down with your legal counsel and 
work toward savings of thousands of dollars in space, filing time, cleri- 
cal costs and records maintenance. 


CorPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, Vol. 1, contains 242 pages with 27 
sections—and the detailed index will make it easy for you to put your 
finger on hundreds of specific time-length record requirements: ac- 
counts receivables and payables . . . bank deposits . .. cancelled 
checks . . . depreciation reserves... financial reports . . . insurance 
records... journals . . . payroll records .. . tax records .. . and 
much, much more. 


Plus—information on microfilming in lieu of original records whenever 
permissible. 


Order Volume 1: A Guide To U. S. Federal Requirements now, so you 
will be sure to have the complete picture. 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, VOL. 1 $10.00 
Volume 2, scheduled for release shortly, will deal with the 


requirements of Canada and its Provinces. 


Volume 3, to appear later, will concentrate on the individual 
requirements of the U.S. state governments. 


We will be glad to reserve future volumes on request. When 
you order Volume 1, just tell us to reserve Volumes 2 and 3. 


Sen copy(s) of Corporate Records Retention, 


Write to: Vol. 1 


Controllership 
Foundation, Inc. 


Dept. FM 
2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


[1] Remittance enclosed C Send bill 


Zone.......... State 


(Orders outside Continental U. S. and Canada 
must be accompanied by remittance) 
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its credit rating, and to preserve its 
borrowing power. 

A company owning not fully paid 
for cars and trucks must show a 
liability for this indebtedness on its 
financial statement, reducing its bor- 
rowing power. By leasing the equip- 
ment the company preserves its 
credit line for regular operating 
needs. 

Company ownership of transpor- 
tation equipment increases’ the 
amount of its fixed assets, and a 
banker or supplier will scale down 
the value of such fixed assets in ar- 
riving at the line of credit to be 
granted. In leasing, the amount 
which otherwise might have been in- 
vested in transportation equipment 
shows on the balance sheet in the 
form of cash, inventory, or other 
assets, and tends to improve the con- 
cern’s current ratio. 

Again, under leasing the basic 
costs of depreciation and interest 
are budgeted to a definite monthly 
figure, whereas under company 
ownership very large outlays for re- 
placements and additions to a fleet 
must occur in certain months. 


Replacement Policy 

Another management 
factor is this: 

For several reasons few business 
concerns owning their cars and 
trucks follow a replacement policy 
which would make their total costs 
as low as under leasing. 

The businessman does not have 
the knowledge of day-to-day trends 
in the car markets and the other 
specialized information possessed by 
a good leasing organization. Because 
of temporary shortage of current 
funds and reluctance to borrow, he 
often is unable or unwilling to make 
large expenditures for replacements 
when he should. Third, he frequently 
tends to keep the vehicles in service 
as long as they will run because of 
erroneous belief that such a policy 
ought to be the most economical. 
Actually this makes the total cost 
greater. 

Under leasing, planned replace- 
ment prevents the costs and inefh- 
ciency due to obsolescence, and 
makes for fewer breakdowns and 
accidents, less time lost, lower ex- 
pense for repairs and depreciation, 
and avoidance of the increased daily 
operating costs caused by vehicles 
which have become gas hogs and 
oil burners. 


efficiency 


Additionally, executive time de- 
voted to buying and selling cars and 
trucks for a concern’s fleet is saved 
by leasing. 

As to tax aspects, the accelerated 
depreciation available under the In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954 is avail- 
able only where the equipment has 
a useful life of at least three years. 
In practice, vehicles are seldom used 
for this period of time. 

Treasury rulings on “useful life” 
and “salvage value” restrict possible 
capital gains benefits. These rulings 
appear to have eliminated any such 
tax advantage for company owner- 
ship as compared to leasing. Whether 
company ownership or leasing is 
better tax-wise depends upon the 
situation. At any rate, payments to 
a leasing organization are usually 
deductible for income tax purposes, 
and are easy to establish for tax 
purposes in contrast to the expense 


lations, employee morale, and sell. 
ing eff ziency. 

No matter how ingenious the plan 
of reimbursement may be under 
salesman-ownership, it is impossible 
to take care of all variations in 
business auto expense experienced 
by different drivers. Expenses vary 
greatly according to urban or rural 
location of driving routes and driv. 
ing conditions. Not all salesmen buy 
cars in the low-price range, pay the 
same prices even in the low-price 
field, trade in their cars after the 
same length of time, have the same 
costs for repairs. 

As a result, a company necessarily 
underpays some salesmen and over- 
pays others in reimbursing them. 
Those salesmen who receive inequi- 
table reimbursement (or imagine 
so) resent subsidizing the company 
at their own expense. There may be 
resultant dissatisfaction, complaints, 


“Whether company ownership or leasing is better tax-wise depends 
upon the situation. At any rate, payments to a leasing organization 
are usually deductible for income tax purposes, and are easy to estab- 
lish for tax purposes in contrast to the expense of time and labor 
in maintaining a host of depreciation records needed to justify 
tax deductions in company ownership.” 


of time and labor in maintaining a 
host of depreciation records needed 
to justify tax deductions in company 
ownership. 


Leasing vs. Salesmen Ownership 


Let us now turn to the case of the 
business concern employing sales- 
men who make use of cars in carry- 
ing on company business. The con- 
cern may own these cars and make 
them available to the salesmen, or 
the concern may insist that its sales- 
men provide their own cars and will 
reimburse them for expenses incurred 
on company business. 


What it amounts to is that the 
company is renting the use of the 
cars from a number of different 
salesmen. The question arises: Why 
not lease the cars from a single 
leasing organization? The salesmen- 
owned fleet has always constituted 
a complex of headaches for business 
management. 


There is no question that leasing 
is certain to eliminate inequities in 
motor vehicle expense reimburse- 
ments to salesmen, with consequent 
favorable effects upon personnel re- 
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discouragement of incentive, pad- 
ding of mileage, lowered sales ef- 
fort, agitation for higher expense 
allowances, excessive turnover of 
personnel. 

When a business concern obtains 
cars from a leasing organization the 
problem of inequities is eliminated. 
The salesman is reimbursed for his 
actual expenditures for gasoline, oil, 
tires, and similar items of everyday 
operation. He knows that none of 
the business operating expense is 
coming out of his pocket. 


Investment in Car Avoided 


A second advantage of leasing is 
that the salesman need not invest a 
considerable amount of his money 
in furnishing a vehicle. Aside from 
the purchase of a home, the buying 
of a new car usually represents his 
largest outlay and this steadily in- 
creases in these inflationary times. 
Too many salesmen are constantly 
in debt to banks and finance com- 
panies for cars. Such indebtedness 
cannot contribute to better morale. 

A third advantage of leasing is 
that a business concern’s selection 
of new salesmen is not limited to 
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those who can furnish a car. Young 
men of great promise may not be 
able to purchase new cars, and often 
the supply of competent experienced 
salesmen is rather limited. Even if 
the man desired does own a car, he 
may have a wife who needs to make 
considerable use of it in taking 
children to school, shopping, and so 
on. Equally important, he may be 
sought by competing firms. Leasing 
helps a concern meet such competi- 
tion. 

Finally, a business can follow cer- 
tain policies with regard to leased 
cars which will build employee morale. 
Each salesman may be allowed to 


| choose the make of car he prefers, 


and the overwhelming majority of 
salesmen drives one or the other of 
the popular makes. 


Additional incentive to take care 


| of the car may be given by allowing 


the salesman personal use of it (for 
on weekends and_ vaca- 
tion), the salesman reimbursing his 


| company at a nominal rate of, say, 


3 or 4 cents a mile of personal use. 


Costs Reduced 


There may be a savings in total 
dollar costs to a business concern 
in using the leasing method, par- 
ticularly where salesmen are em- 
ployed full time and average, say, 
15,000 miles a year. 

The costs of leased cars, at fleet 


| discounts, are less than the retail 
) prices paid by salesmen. One may 


expect the interest rate in leasing to 
be lower than the carrying charges 
paid by salesmen in purchasing their 
cars on time, and the fleet rates for 
insurance coverage to be lower. 

The total costs (ultimately paid 
by the business concern) are less 
than when cars too big and expen- 
sive are used by salesmen. Also, 
average business mileage per annum 
reported by salesmen has dropped 
as much as 20 per cent under leas- 
ing. When the mileage allowance 
under salesmen-ownership is 814 
cents a mile, every thousand miles 
of business travel costs the business 
concern $85. 

Whether any method is economi- 
cal depends also on what one gets 
for the amount of dollars spent. A 
concern may be getting a poor trans- 
portation bargain under salesmen- 
ownership plan, whereas in leasing 
the company is assured that the cars 
will le regularly replaced and kept 


up-to-date, with adequate insurance 
protection. 

In the past, when organizing a 
new business, the owners naturally 
have felt that the apparently only 
ways to start out were company 
ownership and/or salesmen-owner- 
ship of motor vehicles. Even under 
leasing, intangibles like “pride of 
car ownership” may cause some to 
consider leasing undesirable. 

Sometimes it is urged that sales- 
man-ownership should please the 
salesman because he may get a lib- 
eral auto allowance in excess of ex- 
penses, enabling him to acquire an 
auto, or to add to his income if he 
already has a car. 

In large companies owning their 
cars, special fleet departments are 
staffed by executives and subordinate 
officials. It may be argued that these 
face loss of rank under a shift to 
leasing. 

In some companies, because of 
the nature of their business, the in- 
vestment and expense associated 
with motor vehicle equipment may 
be so small relatively that a change 
may not be felt worth the trouble. 
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Individual situations may make com- 
pany ownership or salesmen owner- 
ship more advantageous. 

But one reason why many firms, 
particularly small and medium-sized 
local businesses, are not making use 
of leasing must be the fact that no 
one has ever explained its possible 
advantages to them. 


Leasing Plan for Small Businesses 


One effective way to place the 
advantages of leasing before small 
businesses everywhere is to make a 
leasing plan available through the 
automobile dealers of America. If 
they are made aware of the needs 
of some of their customers, the auto- 
mobile dealers might well take the 
lead in developing leasing for small 
businesses. 

In the past, efforts in this direction 
have been sporadic and on more or 
less a localized basis. For dealers 
to conduct their own leasing plans, 
there are many problems to over- 
come. In some communities, finan- 
cially strong dealers have organized 
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ON THE 


Personal Side 


LEONARD J. GRUBER has been ele- 
vated to president and _ treasurer, 
Central Carton Company, Cincin- 
nati. He began with the company 
29 years ago in the cost department 
and has been executive vice presi- 
dent since 1955. He is past president 
of Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men (1949-50) and of the Service 
Bureau, past chairman Credit Club 
Luncheon Group. In 1956 he served 
as vice chairman for the 60th Credit 
Congress in Cincinnati. He is cur- 
rently chairman of the Ohio Valley 
Folding Box Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. In 1957 Mr. Gruber had the 
distinction of being one of two ex- 
ecutives who accurately forecast the 
midyear Wholesale Price Index in 


the annual CFM poll. 


Epwarp L. BLAINE, Jr., has been 
named executive vice president, 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton, at Seattle. A 30-year employee 
of the bank, Mr. Blaine previously 
was senior vice president. He is a 
member of the bank’s board and ex- 
ecutive committee. Among numerous 
civic and professional posts held by 
Mr. Blaine: president National As- 
sociation of Credit Management 
1946-47, president Seattle Associa- 
tion of Credit Men 1955-56, presi- 
dent Seattle chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

Other posts held: officer in North- 
west Council of Credit Men, NACM; 
president Greater Seattle, Inc., World 
Affairs Council and Senior Advisory 
Council. 


Epwarp J. McApams has been ap- 
pointed treasurer, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, to succeed Frank A. 


E. J. McADAMS 


G. J. ZVIRBLIS 





Becker, who retired after 41 years 
with the company. Mr. McAdams 
began with Armour in 1923 as a 
student. In 1927 he was assigned to 
the treasurer’s staff. Advancement 
to assistant treasurer followed in 
1939, to assistant to the president 
in 1957. 


Georce J. Zvirsuis has been ap- 
pointed group controller, Industrial 
Products Group of Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Company, Pittsburgh. He 
began with the company in 1952 as 
chief cost accountant, advancing to 
chief accountant. 


B. EARLE WALKER, vice president- 
credit manager, has been promoted 
to vice president-treasurer, C. M. 

McClung & Com- 
pany, Inc. Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. 
Walker, a direc- 
tor of the Nation- 
al Association of 


B. E. WALKER 


Credit Manage- 
ment, began with 
his company 37 
years ago as 
bookkeeper. He 
was appointed general credit mana- 
ger in 1940, added assistant treasurer 
duties in 1941, became vice pres- 
ident in 1953. In the Knoxville 
Wholesale Credit Association he has 
held every office, was president 1934- 
35, currently is member of credit 
policies and practices committee. He 
also has served on the par clearance 
committee of the Southeastern Dis- 
trict Credit conference. 

At the same time Raye N. Byrd, 
secretary, has additionally been 
named controller of the Knoxville 
company. Like Mr. Walker, Mr. Byrd 
has served as president of the Knox- 
ville Wholesale Credit Association 
(1946-47) and on Hardware In- 
dustry Group panels at conventions. 


R. N. BYRD 
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S. ROSENBERG J. S. FRY 


SEyMouR RosENBERG has become 
manager of new business develop 
ment, Inland Credit Corporation, 
New York City. Mr. Rosenberg ha 
been engaged in international trate 
and financing since 1940. 


J. SamueL Fry, named president! 


of OKIVA, Inc., Cincinnati, beganf 
in 1940 with the parent O.K.I1. Weld & 


ing Supply Company, as_ invoice 
typist and bookkeeper. In January 


1959 the industrial sales operation 


was separated from wholesale sales 
of O.K.I. Welding Supply Company, 


and OKIVA Inc. was formed. M.f 
Fry will continue to discharge thf 


duties of assistant manager ani 
treasurer of O.K.I. 


Roy E. H. Guriroy.e has beer 
appointed credit manager and com- 
troller of Bailey’s Lumber Yards 
Miami, succeeding Harry L. Lawson. 
vice president and treasurer, who 
has resigned. Mr. Guilfoyle’s earlier 
associations in Miami 
Brooks Paving Co., as_ secretary: 
treasurer; Adams Engineering Co. 
secretary-controller; House and 
Garden Furniture, treasurer-control: 
ler; Kimco Division of Maule Co. 
as office manager. Mr. Lawson last 
year was president of the NAC 
South Florida Unit. 


Cuarves C. Purpy, supervisor f- 
nancial analysis, has moved up t0 
general supervisor, cost and statis 
tics, Universal Atlas Cement, divi: 
sion United States Steel Corpor# 
tion, New York. He succeeds Ralph 
V. Anderson, who has _ become 
assistant to controller, New York. 
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DAVID COFFMAN 


M. RUBENSTEIN 


y. H. GIBSON VAN BARTLES 


Davin CoFFMAN has been named 
vice president and general manager, 
American Express Field Warehous- 
ing Corporation, New York. Author 
of numerous articles on field ware- 
housing, Mr. Coffman was president 
of William H. Banks Warehouses, 
Inc., Chicago, when that firm was 
acquired by American Express in 
July 1955. He became a director of 
American Express Field Warehous- 
ing and was elected vice president in 
charge of the central division. 


MELVIN FE. RUBENSTEIN has been 
advanced to vice president in charge 
of commercial finance division, 
Rosenthal & Rosenthal, Inc., New 
York City. He began with the factor- 
ing organization in 1957 as assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Rubenstein holds the 
Executive Award, NACM Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, Dartmouth 1955. 


Victor H. Gipson has been ad- 
vanced to general credit manager, 
Skelly Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla., to 
succeed C. W. Neve, who will devote 
more time to his duties as assistant 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Gibson also 
is assistant secretary. From a begin- 
ning in retail credits in 1942, Mr. 
Gibson was assigned to the wholesale 
credit department, subsequently ad- 
vancing to wholesale credit manager 
and to assistant general credit 
Manager. 

Van Barties, formerly regional 
credit manager, steps up to assistant 
general credit manager. He began 
with Skelly Oil in 1933 as clerk in 
the wholesale credit department. 


PauL T. SHERWOOD, since 1953 
chief cost accountant, has been ad- 
vanced to controller, Ozalid Division, 
General Aniline & Film Corporation, 
Johnson City, N. Y. ALBerT A. 
Torino, formerly chief general ac- 
countant, succeeds to the post vacated 
by Mr. Sherwood. 


Rosert M. KRAICHNAN, since 1952 
general credit manager, has been 
appointed superintendent of domestic 
and foreign credit policies, The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia, and all its 
subsidiaries. Mr. Kraichnan began 
with Budd more than 36 years ago 
as payroll clerk. He is a member 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Automotive & 
Metals Credit Association. 


ALLEN E. How anp has been ap- 
pointed credit manager of The Akron 


Standard Mold Company, succeeding 
E. M. Keller. 


HERBERT F. Reprorp has been 
promoted to assistant general credit 
manager, Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, at Chicago. Before taking 
over the assistant general credit 


management, he served as credit 
manager at St. Louis and Detroit 
offices of SO. Mr. Redford attended 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
and holds the Executive Award of 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth (1953). 


Henry L. NicHo.ts has been ap- 
pointed assistant general credit man- 
ager, Massey-Ferguson, for the 
United States and Canada, with his 
office at Racine headquarters. 


Ropert C. LAFFERTY has become 
controller, Nationwide Leasing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Earlier he had been 
with York Corporation, subsidiary 
of Borg-Warner Corporation, as con- 
troller New Orleans branch. 


Under the company’s program of 
broadening responsibilities of top 
management, DonaLp C. Apams, for- 
merly treasurer, has been appointed 
vice president and treasurer, Ad- 
dressograph - Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland. He is a 23-year 
veteran of the company. 
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Remember, all these successful 
letters are ready for you te 
use at once ... and any one 
could easily be worth hundreds 
of dollars to you, not only in 
increased collections, but in 
time and effort. Veteran credit 
men are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the “‘Complete Credit 
and Collection Letter Book.” 
George J. Schatz, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Commercial Factors 
Corporation, says: ‘‘This book 
not only supplies ‘know-how,’ 
but also makes available dozens 
of new credit and collection 
ideas.” And W. R. Dunn, Gen- 
eral Credit Manager of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation says: 
“This book is full of the how- 


collectible — 


increasing pressure—14 ‘‘first let- 
ters’ that bring in payments— 

forceful ‘‘one-shot’’ letter used to 
collect accounts charged off as un- © 5 letters to customers whose checks 
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Variable Annuity Ruling 


U.S. Supreme Court ruling that 
variable annuity insurance contracts 
are subject to regulation by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
was welcomed by some insurance 
companies and dealers in securities 
as “clearing the air.” 

A spokesman for Prudential In- 
surance Company said the decision 
paved the way for New Jersey legis- 
lative action to permit insurance 
companies to issue and sell variable 
annuities. George A. Mooney, execu- 
tive director, National Association 
of Investment Companies, and Keith 
Funston, president, New York Stock 
Exchange, hailed the ruling. 

In an ordinary annuity policy, in- 
surance companies agree to pay the 
insured a fixed amount annually, 
beginning at a certain age. Under 
a variable annuity policy, the in- 
sured receives payments which rise 
or fall according to the insurance 
company’s investment proceeds. 


Adverse Claim 


Under the Arizona statute the 
trustee of the estates of bankrupt 
partners was not an “adverse claim- 
ant” to the partnership funds held 
by the bank, the state supreme court 
ruled in Bank of Arizona v. Butler, 
313 F. 2d 421 (1957). 

The statute provides that notice to 
the bank of an adverse claim to the 
deposit shall not be effective to 
cause the bank to recognize the 
claimant, unless the claimant jro- 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 





cures process against the bank or 
executes a bond indemnifying the 
bank. 

The court held that the statute 
did not justify the bank’s payment 
of the fund to a partner and to the 
widow of the deceased partner where 
the bank had received actual notice 
of the adjudication of bankruptcy 
and appointment of a trustee. 

The court stated the legislation 
was designed to apply to the case 
where the deposit stood on the books 
of the bank to the credit of one per- 
son and where the adverse claim to 
the deposit was made by a stranger. 
The trustee, under the U.S. Code, 
is invested by operation of law with 
the title of the bankrupt and “stands 
in his shoes”, and so cannot be con- 
sidered a “stranger”, said the court. 


Survivor’s Right 


A nephew and aunt had entered 
upon a joint savings account con- 
tract with a right of survivorship 
provision on a form prepared by the 
savings bank. At the aunt’s death 
there was $6,000 in the account and 
she also had seven $1,000 Series 
“EK” U.S. Savings Bonds in a safety 























deposit box to which the nephew had 
access. Both account and bonds were 
the product of the aunt’s funds ex. 
clusively. The court said that under 
the Oklahoma statute the aunt could 
not have done more to create the 
joint tenancy. 

The court found no merit in the 
claim of the defendant special ad. f 
ministrators of her estate that she 
did not intend to make a gift im. ff 
mediately to her nephew with es. 
tablishment of the bank account, 
because the evidence showed that the 
written contract with the bank was 
made at her insistence. 

The court stated that the majority 
of findings in other jurisdictions held 
that on death of the co-owner who f 


























































CREDIT MANAGEMENT’S dual role as customer counselor and sales builder 
was discussed by James H. Donovan (center), NACM president, and assistat! 
treasurer of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, at the monthly meeting 
of the Baltimore Association of Credit Men. He was greeted by Glenn Stafford 
(left), president of the Baltimore unit, and George Lochner, its secretary 
manager. At the camera was James F. Welsh, vice president and secretary, Me 
Cormick & Company, Inc., Eastern Division vice president of National. 
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A Check as Payment fo 

Whether a_ plaintiff expressly f > 
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of a debt was a triable issue, af} py 

California district court of appeak  (, 

ruled, reversing its lower court. Sto 
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Trends 


Taxes and Investment 


THE corporate income tax, even 
if it were wholly shifted to the mar- 
ket in higher prices, which most ob- 
servers doubt, “still constitutes a 
severe drag on the progress of the 
American economy,” says the Capital 
' Goods Review of the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute. “Insofar 
' as the tax is absorbed, the situation 
is so much the worse. 

“Since we depend on corporations 
for three-fourths of all business 
capital formation, it is clear that if 
we wish to speed up our rate of 
progress in competition with the 
Communist system we can ill afford 
to penalize corporate investment by 
a 52 per cent tax rate. Relief is not 
only desirable but urgent.” 


| Foreign Aid as Protection 


Untess foreign aid is continued, 
the very large surplus in our balance 
| of international payments could cause 
a foreign exchange crisis, Lewis W. 
Douglas, chairman of Mutual of New 
York, former ambassador to Great 
Britain and onetime director of the 
US. budget, told The Life Managers 
Association of Greater New York. 

“Despite modest downward adjust- 
ments in our impediments to trade,” 
he said, “our public policy still pre- 
vents others from earning the dollars 
which, in our own interest, it is essen- 
tial that they earn. If we won’t let 
others perform services for us, and 
if we don’t import enough to give 
them the dollars they need, we must 
provide such dollars ‘on public ac- 
count’ ”’, 


Twitting the Accountants 


“SEGMENTED” accounting ap- 
proaches came in for a ribbing from 
Robert Trundle, president of Trundle 
Consultants of Cleveland. Charging 
that accountants’ “holy horror of 
breaking down expenses into their 
fixed and variable components” has 
tesulied in unwitting supplying of 


misleading information on manage- 
ment’s make-or-buy decisions, new 
plant acquisitions, labor negotiations, 
and boost-or-cut price determina- 
tions, Mr. Trundle told the New York 
Chapter of the National Association 
of Accountants that the complexity 
of modern business calls for more 
creative techniques. 

He urged adoption of a common 
language of profit-volume relation- 
ship or marginal income concept, to 
relate various points of view and to 
bring factors like fixed costs, vari- 
able costs, sales volume, price and 
break-even points “into clear focus.” 


Doubts Rapid Growth 


ToTaL business activity is likely 
to continue to rise this year but not 
enough to make up for the absence 
of appreciable growth since late 
1955, says G. P. Hitchings, manager, 
economic analysis department, Ford 
Motor Company. 

There are no dynamic elements in 
prospect for rapid growth, such as 
in the secondary stages of the 1950 
and 1955 recoveries, he told the Great 
Lakes States Industrial Development 
Council meeting in Dearborn. 

Mr. Hitchings was a panelist at the 
NACM Credit Congress in Detroit 
last year. 


Gains for Oil, Aluminum, Steel 


U. S. Demanp for oil by 1975 will 
be more than double domestic pro- 
duction and oil then will be used 
almost exclusively for internal com- 
bustion engines and coal for heating 
purposes, said Eugene Ayres, director 
of research, Gulf Oil Corporation, ad- 
dressing the American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum 
Engineers, in San Francisco. 

Predictions by other epeakers: 

Atomic power 10 years hence will 
be supplying only 0.3 per cent of the 
nation’s energy consumption. 

The steel industry by 1970 will 
have increased output from 110 mil- 


lion tons a year to 150 million tons. 

U. S. consumption of aluminum in 
1975 will approach 10 million tons, 
five times the recent peak. 


Commodity Dip — and Reds 


PARTICIPATION by Communist 
bloc countries had special signifi- 
cance in the 10 per cent average 
decline in prices on exports of 
raw materials and raw food-stuffs 
between mid-1957 and mid-1958, 
says the United Nations’ “Commodity 
Survey, 1958” prepared by the 


Bureau of Economic Affairs. 

Markets were unusually sensitive 
to changes in volume of goods offered 
or removed.’ 


Wonder Where That Next 
Idea is Coming From? 


It's herein. .... 


MANAGEMATICS 


THE APPLICATION OF OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


People who make decisions will 
welcome this new approach to deci- 
sion making. For the first time a 
book tells in business language the 
basic ideas of operations research 
and other new decision techniques. 


Illustrated with actual examples are 
such developments as linear pro- 
gramming, probability, game theory, 
simulation, quality control, and 
communications theory. 


A book for the desk of every deci- 
sion-maker. 


$850 
Management Perspective Series 
Box 618, West Lafayette, Indiana 





KEEPING INFORMED 


PLANNING YouR MARKETING OPERA- 

TIONS for 1959 and the years ahead 
is booklet outlining study of major 
trends of grocery store sales, with 
particular attention to advertised and 
private brands. For copy, write A. 
C. Nielsen Co., 2101 Howard 5t., 
Chicago 45, IIl. 


THE MopERN ENTREPRENEUR — Re- 
port notes studies have shown a 
significant difference between proce- 
dures of those who manage an 
enterprise and those who “grow” an 
enterprise. Conditions for successful 
entrepreneurship, methods of organ- 
izing for enterprise are among topics 
covered in report. Price $1.00 copy. 
Order from Center for Advanced 
Management, New Canaan, Conn. 


Facts You SHouLp Know ABouT 

REvoLvinc CREDIT, INSTALMENT 
CREDIT AND CREDIT LEGISLATION— 
44-page handbook by A. L. Trotta 
reviews aspects in retailing opera- 
tions. Divided into four sections 
which outline: evolution and devel- 
opment of revolving credit, history 
of retail instalment selling laws, 
suggested provisions for inclusion 
in legislation, and review of status 
of instalment sales laws as of Jan. 1, 
1959. Paperbound; $2 a copy; quan- 
tity prices on request. Write to 
Credit Management Div., National 
Retail Merchants Assn., 100 West 
3lst St., New York 1, N. Y. 


49 Ways To MAKE THE TELEPHONE 

SELL FoR You—Helpful booklet 
briefly, concisely relates ways to use 
telephone to promote sales, handle 
adjustments, settle credit questions, 
and other ideas. 24 pages. Single 
copy 50 cents. Available from In- 
stitute for Business Research, Inc., 
49 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
a. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN.- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 
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To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


752—32-page Equipment Manual of 
Precision Equipment Co. catalogs 
specifications, prices of diverse plant 
and office equipment. Profusely illus- 


trated. 
Vv 


753—Planoramics’ 16-page catalog 
describes, lists prices of planning and 
layout kits for flow charts, office and 
plant layouts, also the Plan-O-Board; 
includes samples of self-stik tem- 


plates. 
v 


754—“‘New Low/Cost Punched-Card 
Systems for the Small, Progressive 
Business” is title of folder of Rem- 
ington Rand Univac Div. which tells 
how small companies or branches of 
larger ones can machine process ac- 
counting work. Ask for U-1638. 
if 


755—“Modern Steel Office Furni- 
ture”, 48-page catalog of Yawman & 
Erbe Mfg. Co. colorfully illustrates 
furniture for executive and general 
offices. Write us for copy. 

Vv 


756—Details about Plasti-Pakt du- 
plicating ink which is packaged in 
throw-away pouch, and is particular- 
ly useful for postcard size duplicat- 
ors, are offered by The Print-O-Matic 


Co. 
Vv 


757—“Get off the Hook” is one of 
hundreds of ‘flash bulletins’, color- 
fully illustrated letterheads useful for 
sales promotional and other business- 
producing messages, shown in cata- 
log of National Creative Sales, Inc. 


Free. 
Vv 


758—New low-cost system of 
Punched-Card data processing spe- 
cially designed for small business 
applications to payroll, inventory, 
accounts receivable, sales analysis, 
is described in literature of Reming- 
ton Rand. 


Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CREATIVE THINKING—By Charles §, 
Whiting. $3.95. 168 pages. Rein. 
hold Publishing Corp., 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

e First book in a Reinhold Manage. 
ment Science Series, “Creative 
Thinking” takes up operational tech- 
niques such as “brainstorming,” 
analytical or mechanical techniques, 
follows with evaluation, and then de. 
scribes the programs of various com- 
panies. 


Business LOANS OF AMERICAN Com- 
MERCIAL BANKS—By Benjamin H, 
Beckhart, $7.50. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

e A thorough and unusual presenta- 
tion of the lending activities of 
commercial banks, and the services 
rendered, in 16 chapters (453 pages), 
each chapter by an outstanding au- 
thority providing a comprehensive 
study of commercial bank lending, 
types of business loans, and the dy- 
namics of business lending. Should 
be as interesting and informative to 
the commercial financial manager as 
to the banker. 


How I Turnep $1,000 into a Mu:- 
LION IN REAL ESTATE — IN MY 
SPARE TIME—By William Nicker- 
son. 498 pages. $4.95. Simon and 
Schuster, 639 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N.Y. 

e On the hypothesis that with rent- 

producing income property your 

chances for financial success are 

1,600 times better than if you start 

in business, the author has built a 

fascinating recital of his own ex- 

periences in real estate ownership 
and operation. 

Under the general topics of buying 
and improving the property, manag: 
ing apartments, financing of pyra- 
miding, saving on income taxes, and 
developing your estate, the volume 
is chockful of success details. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so_ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from _ the 
publisher. 































































Idolizing Government Handout at Public 


Expense Branded as Economic Disease 


Calling Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s adopted budget and tax pro- 
gram for New York State a “most 
valuable public service” because he 
“has hung the price tag of big state 
government out where everyone can 
see it, instead of trying to hide it 
behind a_ political smokescreen”, 
Cloud Wampler, chairman of Car- 
rier Corporation, Syracuse, calls 
New York’s financial needs symp- 
tomatic of a national “economic dis- 
ease” traceable to the people them- 
> selves. 

“The most serious illness abroad in 
our land today stems from the wide- 
spread philosophy which conceives 
that we can have more and more 
doing less and less,” Mr. Wampler 
' told 300 members of Carrier’s cabinet. 
“Too many of us have swallowed the 
bait that government can spend more 
and more for our personal comfort, 
convenience and security, and send 
the bills to somebody else.” 


The only way we can reverse the 
trend of government cost is to re- 
verse the trend of our own thinking, 
said the board chairman. “We get 
from our elected representatives just 

Sabout what we ask for. Let’s re- 
member that we have been ordering 
most of the services for which we are 

-now paying the bills,” and “if we 
keep on ordering more, we are going 
to pay more. 


“It has been the most significant 
political fact of our generation that 
spenders usually get elected, and 
savers usually get licked. The big 
spenders have come to be known as 
‘liberals’, And the apostles of econ- 
omy have been labeled penny- 
pinching ‘reactionaries’. 

“Far too many of us have come to 
idolize as public benefactors those 








Next—The Air Sled? 


This from a _ Philadelphia 
architect, Herbert H. Swinburne, 
at a program research gathering 
at the University of Michigan: 

“As surely as we meet here 
today, our grandchildren will 
simply jump into their air sled, 
connect to a community digital 
computer, dial inputs of destina- 
tion, speed and altitude, and be 
anywhere in a twinkling.” 

So watt? 


le 





nena TET 





who have multiplied and expanded 
all kinds of government services. We 
have embraced with special enthu- 
siasm the theory that federal and state 
governments are the natural dis- 
pensers of ‘the more abundant life’ 
—presumably in the belief that the 
more money our federal and state 
governments spend, the less it costs 
us in our own home towns. 

“Millions upon millions of our 
fellow citizens have come of voting 
age in a land which is the world’s 
greatest citadel of personal freedom 
and initiative, with an acceptance of 
the fantastic notion that it is perfectly 
wonderful if government will do more 
and more for them because someone 
else will pay the bills. And so the 
apostles of economy in government 
have become the truly ‘forgotten 
men’ of our times.” 


Now that “our folly is catching up 
with us,” Mr. Wampler warns, “we'd 
better do some soul-searching, ex- 
amine our consciences. Too many 
have been forgetting our obligations 
as private citizens. We have been 
getting freedom confused with license. 
We have mistaken easy living for a 
good life.” 

If Americans drift more and more 
toward dependence upon government, 
“we may keep the forms of freedom 
but we will have lost its meaning and 
sacrificed its strength.” 


There can be only one winner in 
the struggle for survival against our 
“remorseless antagonists’—the dic- 
tatorships of Soviet Russia and Red 
China—‘‘and the choice lies between 
men of liberty and the masters of 
the masses”. The Soviets “are not 
retreating one inch from _ their 
position that the state is all-powerful 
and the dignity of the individual is 
soft-headed nonsense.” 

“The free nations will inevitably 
win over the dictator states”, Mr. 
Wampler predicts, “but our victory 
will require all the strengths of free- 
dom. We cannot afford to retreat one 
little bit at a time from the principles 
of private initiative and citizenship 
responsibility which made our coun- 
try the hope of the world. If we do, 
we will lose many of the immense and 
blessed virtues of the American way 
of life, and we will gain few of the 
brutal powers of dictatorship.” 


For new internal 
efficiency .. . 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK 


Editor: Harry L. Wylie; 
Board of 33 Contributing 
Editors 


The complete key to efficient office opera- 
tions through improved coordination of 
systems, personnel, and equipment. De- 
veloped under the auspices of the National 
Office Management Association, Handbook 
emphasizes standard office performance fac- 
tors, standard materials, and standard costs 
applicable to any organization. Quick, re- 
liable answers to hundreds of questions as 
demonstrated in the practices of America’s 
best-run companies. 2nd Ed. 248 ills., 
charts, tables; 850 pp. $12 


BUDGETING 


Herman C. Heiser, CPA, Partner, 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 





This new book stresses budgeting as a 
prime management tool for business plan- 
ning, coordination, and control. It explains 
new approaches to evaluating plans, co- 
ordinating programs, achieving budget ob- 
jectives. Shows how to analyze changes in 
net income and rate of return, control 
variable costs, etc. Complete sample budget 
in final form. 95 ills., 415 pp. $10 


MONTGOMERY’S 
FEDERAL TAXES 


Edited by Philip Bardes, CPA; James J. 
Mahon, CPA; John McCullough, CPA; 
and Mark E. Richardson, CPA-Partiners, 

Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


37th Edition of this standard guide applies 
judgment of top tax experts and account- 
ing practitioners to today’s vital tax prob- 
lems. Citations provide instant reference 
to cases, Treasury rulings, regulations, Code. 
Itemized tax planning opportunities show 
how to earn exemptions, effect long- and 
short-term savings. 52 Contributing Tax 
Specialists. 1,410 pp. $2 


Also by Partners of LYBRAND, 
ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
MONTGOMERY’S AUDITING, 8th by 


Lenhart-Defliese ............. $10.00 
SEC ACCOUNTING PRACTICE AND 
PROCEDURE, Rev. Print. 

IN so e:caserash.e Hele gm eare 15.00 
RETAIL MERCHANDISE ACCOUNTING, 
pe errr 12.50 





os ™= USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER ™ ™ 


| Please send books checked below: 1 
(0 OFFICE MANAGEMENT 

i HANDBOOK, 2nd. Ed. Wylie ...$12 | 

i . Peers on wee Cid eee demenns ] 
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(0 Check enclosed 0 Send C.O.D. 
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15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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Modernizing the Office 


Mik Equipment to Speed kites and Reduce ears 


Junior Stripper 


578 Simple to use and a boon to 
machine operators because it elimi- 
nates a messy chore, the QUIK- 
STRIPPER, JR. of Addressing Machine 
Company is a handy tool for remov- 
ing plates and cards from Addresso- 
graph frames. With the device, 
fingers do not touch the inked plates; 
one swift motion of the Quik-Stripper 
Jr. across the surface of the plate 
unlocks and removes it. Manufac- 
turer explains device is for use on 
any style of frame, small, medium 
or large; old or new style, section 
and sensing frames, even stub- 
sections. 


Typewrites Charts 


579 Now anyone who uses a type- 
writer can type even complex chart 
material with the Siemag CHART- 


SALARIES AUXILIARY RATERTAL 
0 SUPPLENSRTARY WAGES GAS 


fm LIQUID FUELS ELECTRIC CURRENT 


ee EXTRAS FOR PERSONNEL TOOLS 


TyperR Typewriter, saving hours of 
pen-and-ink labor. Continental Office 
Machines, Inc. is U.S. distributor of 
the Chart-Typer, manufactured in 
West Germany. Machine has normal 
upper case alphabet and figures but 
instead of lower case letters it has 27 
different chart symbols. Letters have 
been designed to harmonize with 
chart symbols. Attachment permits 
typing of charts on any kind of chart 
paper, accurately scaled and aligned. 
Simple carbon ribbon attachment en- 
ables typing material for offset print- 
ing production. Literature available. 


Speedier Card Billing 


580 For companies using quantity 
postcard biiling, the ‘“Heat-Seal” 
Forms Processing Unit has been de- 


veloped by THE STANDARD REGISTER 
ComPANyY to cut time and costs in the 
invoicing operation. New unit trans- 
forms one side tabulator-imprinted 
forms into postcards with the neces- 
sary data on both sides, eliminating 
need for two passes of forms through 
printer, tabulator or other account- 
ing and computing machine. Closeup 
shows continuous forms as they pass 
through Heat-Seal Unit, from which 
they proceed automatically to SR 
Selec-tronic Tab Card Burster. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 
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Interphone for 2 to 9 


581 Attractively colored and styled, 
2 to 9 station ACTION! Inter. 
phone System of Action Systems 
Company combines privacy of tele. 
phone and use of associate Voice. 
Com unit as paging or loudspeaker 
station. Unit plugs into standard 
electrical outlet and only installa 
tion tool necessary is a screwdriver, 
says maker. Wiring connections are 
color-labeled for simple identifica- 
tion. All Action interphones are mas- 
ter stations, and calls can be origi- 
nated on any interphone to reach 
any other phone in the system. Con- 
ference circuit is available. 


Electric Numberer 


582 POWERMARK Electric Number- 
ing, Coding, Dating Machine of 
Pryor Marking Products is particu- 
larly efficient for multiple carbon 
interleaved forms, as well as for in- 
voices, insurance forms, check num- 
bering, identification codes. Unit 











adjusts automatically to mark 1 to 12 
carbon copy interleaved sets; there 
is no fade-off or blurring, alignment 
is perfect on all copies with the 
Powermark, says company. Unit is 
available in six to ten wheel capac- 
ity; numbers consecutive, duplicate 
or repeat. All steel figure or letter 
wheels are engraved 4,” high for 
heavy duty work. 


Cuts, Trims Papers 


583 KUTRIMMER Combination Pa- 
per Cutter and Trimmer of Michael 
Lith Sales Corporation not only 
handles regular paper trimming uses, 
board and heavy paper, but will cut 
up to 50 sheets of paper in one oper- 
ation, notes company. Unique hand 
clamp enables precision cutting of 
novelty stocks such as photos and 


| photo negatives, carbon paper, foils, 


rubber, felt, leather, fabrics, thin soft 


) metal. Among other features: meas- 
' uring device for 


multiple cuts. 
“Kutrimmer” is available in three 
sizes, also treadle-operated floor 
model. 


Adds Up Low Cost 


584 The GENERAL-GILBERT Cor- 


PORATION’S “400” Series of Electric 
Adding Machines are high in rugged- 
ness, low in price, notes manufac- 
turer. Compactly designed to occupy 
only 8x11” of desk space, Model 407 
adds and multiplies up to 7 columns 
capacity, prints subtotal and total on 





tape; Model 408 adds, subtracts, 
multiplies; Model 409 performs four 
operations up to 9 columns capacity. 
Other features: control keys are elec- 
trified to eliminate extra strokes; key 
faces are concave to eliminate slip- 
ping. 


Nice Two-Faced Rack 

























































585 Double-face Coat Rack of 
Lyon METAL PropuctTs, INc. makes 
itself doubly useful in the office. 
Available in 12 and 24 capacity 
models, the new rack comes complete 
with polished hardwood hangers with 
steel hooks. Sturdy, formed square 
tubular uprights support cantilever 
type shelves. Skid domes on base 
protect floors. Shelves are slotted to 
permit free circulation of air in and 
around hats. Conversion kit to con- 
vert any current model single-face 
rack to double-face also is available. 


For Multiple Copies 


586 ANKEN PLENACOPY Process 
offers a low-cost method for making 
any desired number of copies from 
a single negative, eliminates peeling 
apart of processed sheets. Process of 
Anken Film Company can be used 
with most standard diffusion transfer 
machines simply by having a second 
solution tray handy or, where a sec- 
ond tray is impractical, the Anken 
Plenamatic unit (shown here) can 
be placed alongside existing copier 
to adapt any to new method. No 
darkroom is needed. Where there 
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are to be short runs, the Plenacopy 
process can be an inexpensive sub- 
stitute for copying or printing proc- 
esses requiring stencils or plates, 
manufacturer notes. 


15 Brands’ Prices About Same 
In Fair Trade and Other Areas 


Consumers pay practically the 
same average prices on popular drug 
brands in Fair Trade and non-Fair 
Trade areas, according to a study of 
15 brands by A. C. Nielsen & Co., 
independent research organization. 
Resuits of the survey were presented 
to the U.S. House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce in 
Washington, at hearings on _ the 


Harris Bill, H.R. 1253. 


FASTER 





COSTS LESS WITH “SS ® 


SORTKWIK 


The non-allergenic fingertip preparation 
Eliminates rubber fingers, messy sponges 





Easy to use—Just apply to fingertips 
for greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
Pick up papers easily, quickly. 

Non-drying—contains no drying 
alcohol. 

Long-lasting—One application is long 
lasting. 

Widely used—Thousands of businesses 
speed up sorting, counting, filing, 
posting with SORTKWIK. 

See your stationer or send $1.00 for 
2 regular size containers. 

LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. CF-5, 2736 Lyndale Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 









Small Business and 
Vehicle Leasing 
(Concluded from page 23) 


local leasing companies as affiliates 
of their dealerships. Of course, only 
a minority of dealers will be able 
to make leasing services available 
in this way. A very considerable 
amount of capital must be raised 
and risked to make possible a vol- 
ume of leasing business sufficient to 
cover the additional overhead and 
yield a reasonable profit. 

Secondly, leasing is a rather highly 
complex and technical business re- 
quiring specialized knowledge and 
experience to assure success, and 
many enterprises entering this field 
have sustained severe losses.. Some 
dealers, therefore, have been at- 
tracted by the idea of paying a 
sizeable franchise fee plus continu- 
ing service fees to some leasing or- 
ganization or consulting agency for 
guidance in the accounting, insuring, 
and technical matters involved. 


A major effort to make a leasing 
plan available on a nationwide basis 
is already underway. After a thorough 
study of the market and available 
plans for leasing, Commercial Credit 
Corporation has formed a new sub- 
sidiary, Commercial Leasing Corpora- 
tion, which will conduct a leasing busi- 
ness through arrangements with the 
dealer for the benefit of small busi- 
nesses everywhere. 


Under the Commercial Leasing 
Corporation program, eligible deal- 
ers are now able to offer both main- 
tenance and nonmaintenance type 
leases to small businessmen. No 
charges are made to the dealer as 
franchises, licenses, or other fees in 


“With creeping inflation 
and _ steadily increasing 
operating costs, a firm 
needs a_ greater dollar 
amount of working capital 
to maintain the same phy- 
sical volume of business.” 





providing the technical know-how, 
forms, and materials required to 
handle this leasing business; the 
dealer receives the profit advantages 
of the leasing plan. 

Adequate funds are always avail- 
able to eligible dealers to handle 
any amount of leasing business they 
may develop or be called upon to 
supply by business firms. When the 
dealer consummates a leasing agree- 
ment, he sells the cars and/or trucks 
desired by his customer to Commer- 
cial Leasing Corporation and re- 
ceives prompt payment for the 
vehicles. Commercial Leasing Cor- 
poration provides the dealer with 
lease forms, maintains the necessary 
accounting records, prepares month- 
ly statements and bills the lessee 
for payments, and effects collection 
of the monthly rentals, thereby 
completely relieving the dealer of 
this detailed work. 

The writer has examined much of 
the materials used by Commercial 
Credit Corporation in the study of 
the market for small business leas- 
ing. In his considered judgment, 
vigorous effort by the automobile 
dealer using Commercial Leasing 
Corporation’s plan will result in a 
substantial widening of his market. 
Small business concerns increasingly 
will lease rather than buy and will 
replace their fleets more rapidly. 


Schedule of Payments Is Not Enough 


arrived when the first check was due. It did not arrive 
and I promptly wrote a letter to remind the account. No 
answer. A phone call was made but the person I called 
was “Out of the plant”. This is the point where I made 


my mistake. 


Our credit insurance representative should have been 
called immediately. Instead, I drove over to our cus- 
tomer’s plant the next day and, after a long wait, got to 
see the person who could make a commitment on giving 


lesson. 


The program ultimately may hay 
a major effect on the automohik 
market. In times when Detroit ma 
have some concern about how jx 
production will be absorbed. wit, 
competition from foreign cars an( 
uncertain economic factors, the ip. 
troduction of a nationwide ieasin 
program for small businesses offey 
a real basis for optimism. 


Soaring Private Debt Should 
Concern Leaders, Bankers Toll 


Responsibility in the skyrocketing 
private debt should especially con. 
cern bankers and other leaders, Le 
P. Miller, president of Citizen 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company 
and president of the American Bank. 
ers Association, declared at ABA’ 
national credit conference, in 
Chicago. 

More than three-fifths of the $76) 
billion net debt outstanding in the 
United States represents private debt, 
Mr. Miller pointed out. The $175 
billion increase in total debt the 
last five years is almost all additional 
borrowing by private enterprise ant 
local governments. 

It is just as important to keep the 
private indebtedness sound in 3 
period of inflationary pressures as it 
is to balance the Federal budget, the 
banker emphasized, drawing a warn: 
ing note from the history of the las 
Congress and the many broad-scal 
attempts to introduce new lending 
programs in the midst of recession. 
Some became law. “Dosages (of eas! 
credit) are frequently sought with 
little regard for whether they may 
cure or injure the patient.” But for 
constructive and confident lending by 
banks, Mr. Miller declared, the de 


pression could have been disastrous 


Concluded from page !! 


many other suppliers caught by “surprise”. However, 
this was small consolation to me. I had learned a valuable 


I still react with a shudder when I review the file and 


trace my actions back to the point where, if the prope! 


us a check. All I received was further word of reas- 


surance and a promised schedule of how the account 
would be paid. In one month after my visit the com- 


pany filed the Chapter XI petition. 


Our company was not the only one to sustain a large 
loss. The bank had a large unsecured loan and there were 
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steps had been taken, my company would probably have 
been out only a collection fee. Using hindsight can often 
teach a valuable lesson and can serve as a guide for the 
future. even when the lesson is costly. 


P. James Stokes, with Lilly Varnish Company, Indian- 
apolis, for nine years, is assistant treasurer in charge of 
credits and collections. He holds the Associate Award of 
the National Institute of Credit, National Association of 
Credit Management. Mr. Stokes is a graduate in business 
administration, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





On to Dallas! All Is Ready to Provide 
You with a Wealth of Working Ideas 


LL is in readiness for a Credit 
A Congress that lives up to 

every promise of its many 
committees—in breadth and interest 
of the finalized formal programs for 
the plenary sessions and Industry 
Group meetings, for progress dis- 
cussions of association services, for 
divertissements after the day’s hours 
of concentration on the multifold 
jobs of management, for Credit 
Women’s Group activities, for enter- 
tainment of delegates and guests. In 
highlight, a wide panorama of as- 
sured worthwhileness awaits you at 
the 63rd Annual Credit Congress of 
the National Association of Credit 
Management, May 3-7, in Dallas. 

On a rising tide of the economy, 
in contrast to the recessive atmos- 
phere of the spring of 1958, speakers 
at the general sessions will give 
authoritative expression to trends in 
a variety of directions—and topics 
of the Industry Meetings are legion. 


An overall view of guest speakers’ 
subjects reveals analyses ranging from 
economic development, flexible credit 
and capital structure to productivity 
of capital and labor, and, on the 
lighter side, such provocative themes 
as “How to Be an Executive—and 
Live,’ “High Living on a Low In- 
come” and ‘°3-Dimensional Confi- 
dence”’. 


Adequate insurance protection of 
both supplier and customer, and 
training and development of credit 
personnel never were more impor- 
tant to successful management than 
they are today. The panels on these 
moot subjects will bring voices of 
experience to the microphones. 

When the first plenary session 
opens on Monday morning in the 
grand ballroom of the Statler Hilton 
Hotel, presiding will be NACM’s 
Eastern division vice president, 
James F. Welsh, vice president, as- 
sistant treasurer and secretary of 


U. S. Marines, Mr. Ogden will hand 
the gavel to President James H. 
Donovan. 


Welcome by Secretary of State 


Welcoming the delegates will be 
the secretary of state for Texas, 
Zollie Steakley, Mayor R. L. Thorn- 
ton, and the president of the Dallas 
Association of Credit Management, 
Robert H. Buchheit, regional man- 
ager of credits and accounting, The 
Texas Corporation. 

Responding to the welcomes will 
be NACM’s immediate past presi- 
dent, J. Allen Walker, general credit 
manager, Standard Oil Company of 
California, San Francisco. 

In his report to the convention 
President Donovan will review asso- 
ciation progress of the past year and 
emphasize the opportunities and 
challenges of 1959. 


“Economic Development in Credit 


i 


Perspective” will be etched by the 
first guest speaker, Dr. Arthur A. 
Smith, vice president and economist, 
the First National Bank in Dallas. 


Presentations of Awards 


After announcements by B. J. 
Kalmer of Allis-Chalmers Manutfac- 
turing Company, the Meritorious 
Achievement Awards of the American 
Petroleum Credit Association will be 
presented to George E. Spencer, U. S. 
Steel Products Division of U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Los Angeles, and 
William S. Durrant, assistant cashier, 
Bank of America NT&SA, San Fran- 
cisco. The presentations will be by 
William P. Layton, executive direc- 
tor, NACM’s Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
and by the APCA president, William 
H. Montgomery, general credit man- 
ager, The Pure Oil Company, 
Chicago. 

(Turn to p. 34, col. 3) 


GALA CONVENTION COSTUMES, painted by Mrs. Nina B. White and displayed 


by chairmen of committees, bespeak the colorful reception awaiting women 
attending the Credit Congress in Dallas by the Dallas Wives of Wholesale Credit 
Managers. Here are (l to r) Mrs. White, general chairman for the women; 
Miss Colleen Kilman, banquet chairman; Miss Toni Duck, heading arrange- 
ments for the annual luncheon; and Mrs. B. J. Philips, president of the Dallas 
Wholesale Credit Women’s Group. Mrs. White has as assistant Mrs. Clere P. 
Chunn Geneseke. 

A preview style show of the costumes designed by Mrs. Katherine Gerard and 
to be worn by the Dallas women was featured at the Group’s pre-convention 
“Top Management Banquet”, with Miss Phyllis Metcalfe speaker and Mrs. Joan 
Baker chairman of the fellowship hour committee. (Times Herald photo) 


McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
After the call to order by the 
general convention chairman, Jack 
C. Ogden, district credit manager of 
Aluminum Company of America, the 
Invocation by Monsignor William J. 
Bender of Christ the King Church, 


and presentation of the colors by 
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PLENARY SESSION GUEST SPEAKERS 
MONDAY, MAY 4 


Forenoon Sessions 

9:50—Welcomes by Texas Secretary of State Zollie Steakley and Mayor 
R. L. Thornton 

10:10—The President's Report 
JAMES H. DONOVAN, Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh 

10:30—"Economic Development in Credit Perspective” 
DR. ARTHUR A. SMITH, Vice President and Economist, The First 
National Bank in Dallas 

11:25—"High Living on a Low Income" 
LOUIE E. THROGMORTON, Vice President, Republic National Life 


Insurance Co., Dallas 


Afternoon 


2:05—"A New Flexibility in Credit and Capital Structure" 
ALBERT C. KELLY, Deputy Administrator for Financial Assistance, 
Small Business Administration, Washington 


2:35—Panel Discussion: “Insurance as Additional Credit Security" 
Moderator: ORVILLE B. TEARNEY, Manager of Credits and Corporate 
Insurance, Inland Steel Co., Chicago. Members: J. J. DORGAN, 
Treasurer, Continental Oil Co., Houston; WALLACE E. JEFFREY, 
Vice President, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York; BERTEL E. 
JONSON, Assistant to Treasurer, Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 


TUESDAY, MAY 5 


Industry Group Meetings—No Plenary Session 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6 


Forenoon Session 

9:45—"' Productivity of Capital and Labor" 

WILLIAM A. BLAKLEY, Executive Chairman of Braniff Airways and 

Board Chairman of Exchange Bank & Trust Co., Dallas 
10:15—"How to Be an Executive—and Live" 

WILLIAM R. CONTE, M.D. 

Woodlawn Psychiatric Hospital, Dallas 
| 1:00—"3-Dimensional Confidence" 

DR. KENNETH McFARLAND 

General Motors Corp., Detroit 

No Plenary Session Wednesday Afternoon 


THURSDAY, MAY 7 


Forenoon 
9:50—Panel Discussion: "Training and Credit Personnel Development” 

Moderator: K. CALVIN SOMMER, Treasurer, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown. 

Members and Subjects: ROBERT M. GARDINEER, Assistant to Gen- 
eral Credit Manager, Continental Can Co., New York, "Procurement 
and Orientation"; OSCAR W. HARIGEL, Vice President, Houston 
National Bank, "Off-the-Job Training—Formal and Personal"; RAY- 
MOND T. CUSTER, New England District Financial Manager, Graybar 
Electric Co., Boston, “General Management Training"; J. HOMER 
HILF, District Credit Manager, Aluminum Company of America, Chi- 
cago, “Program of Self-lmprovement—The Process of Human Develop- 
ment and Growth". 


ee ee 
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Meritorious Membership Awards 
will be presented by NACM member. 
ship chairman Ralph E. Brown, vice 
president, Marsh & McLennan, Inc,, 
St. Louis, at Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions, and at the last. 
named he will extend St. Louis’ 
formal invitation to the 64th Annual 
Credit Congress, in 1960. 

Humor in generous portions js 
promised in the address on “High 
Living on a Low Income” by aq 
speaker in wide demand by civic or. 
ganizations, Louie E. Throgmorton. 
vice president, Republic National 
Life Insurance Company. 


Addresses and Panel Discussion 


The afternoon session on Monday 
will be called to order by NACM’s 
Central Division vice president, F, 
M. Hulbert, manager, credit division, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Com. 
pany, Cincinnati. An address on “A 
New Flexibility in Credit and Capital 
Structure,” by Albert C. Kelly, dep. 
uty administrator for financial as- 
sistance, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, will be followed 
by a panel analysis of “Insurance B 
as Additional Credit Security.” 

The moderator, Orville B. Tear- 
ney, manager of credits and corpo- 
rate insurance, Inland _ Steel 
Company, Chicago, will have these 
panelists: J. J. Dorgan, treasurer, 
Continental Oil Company, Houston; 
Wallace E. Jeffrey, vice president 
of Marsh and McLennan, Inc., New 
York, and Bertel E. Jonson, assistant 
to the treasurer of Hunt Foods, Inc., 
Fullerton, Calif. 

At the following business session, 
with President Donovan presiding, the 
convention will act on recommended 
revision of the NACM By-Laws, the 
proposed resolution published in the 
April issue of Credit and Financial 
Management magazine and reprinted 
on page 35 of this number. 

lenary sessions are waived on 
Tuesday, when 31 Industry Groups 
will meet. Their programs were pub- 


lished in April CFM. 


Three Addresses Wednesday 


The one general session Wednes- 
day will be opened by Philip H. 
Davenport, Western Division vice 
president. Mr. Davenport is president 
of Southern Equipment & Supply 
Company, San Diego. The invocation 
will be by Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, First 
Presbyterian Church. The NACM 
Insurance Advisory Council’s Award 
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of Merit will be presented by the 
Council’s chairman, Orville B. Tear- 
ney, and its special awards chairman, 
Ralph H. Mullane, vice president of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston. 

Three addresses, two of them mix- 
ing fun and earthy philosophy in 
about equal ratio, will follow. 

William <A. Blakley, executive 
chairman of Braniff Airways, board 
chairman of Exchange Bank & Trust 
Company, and former U. S. senator 
from Texas, will present a fresh view- 
point on “Productivity of Capital 
and Labor.” 


“How To Be an Executive—and Live”’ 


Dr. William R. Conte, chief of In- 
Patient Psychiatric Service, Wood- 
lawn Psychiatric Hospital, known for 
his many articles in national and 
sectional publications, has as his 
topic “How to Be an Executive— 
and Live”. 

Nationally known as an educator 
and former guest lecturer for The 
Reader’s Digest, Dr. Kenneth McFar- 


land was named “America’s Number 


} One Speaker” in a U.S. Chamber of 


Commerce survey. Dr. McFarland, 
addressing the convention by cour- 
tesy of General Motors Corporation, 


Detroit, has this intriguing topic, 
“3-Dimensional Confidence”. 


Panel on Personnel Development 


The final plenary session, on 
Thursday morning, will be called to 
order by J. A. Monier, Jr., NACM’s 
Southern Division vice president, the 
credit manager of Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Company, New Or- 


NOTICE 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MANAGEMENT, INC.: 


You are hereby notified that the 
Annual Credit Congress, Convention 
and Meeting of the members of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, Inc., will be held at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, in the City of 
Dallas, Texas, from May 3 to May 
7, 1959, inclusive, and that at the ses- 
sion thereof to be held on May 4, 
1959, at 3:45 o’clock P.M., the fol- 
lowing resolution proposed by the 
Board of Directors will be presented 
for consideration and adoption: 

“Resolved that effective July 1, 

1959, the first sentence of Ar- 

ticle IV, Section 1, of the By- 


laws be amended to read as 
follows: 


*“ *Kach affiliated associa- 
tion shall pay to this As- 
sociation dues at the rate 
of $12.00 per annum for 
each member of such af- 
filiated association’ ” 
and there will also come before said 
meeting such other business as may 
be lawfully transacted. 
Dated: February 24, 1959. 


Philip J. Gray, Secretary 
By order of the Board of Directors. 


leans. Rabbi Levi A. Olan, of Temple 
Emanu-El, Dallas, will give the 
invocation. 

K. Calvin Sommer, treasurer of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
will be moderator of the panel dis- 


cussion of “Training and Credit Per- 
sonnel Development”. 

Participants and their topics will 
be Robert M. Gardineer, assistant to 
general credit manager, Continental 
Can Company, New York, speaking 
on “Procurement and Orientation” ; 
Oscar W. Harigel, vice president, 
Houston National Bank, on “Off-the- 
Job Training—Formal and Per- 
sonal”; Raymond T. Custer, New 
England district financial manager, 
Graybar Electric Company, Boston, 
“General Management Training”; 
and J. Homer Hilf, district credit 
manager, Aluminum Company of 
America, Chicago, on “Program of 
Self-Improvement—The Process of 
Human Development and Growth”. 


Recognition of Committees 


The general session will close with 
recognition of convention committees 
by S. J. Haider, NACM vice presi- 
dent and convention director, and 
presentation of Certificates of Merit 
to NACM board members by Presi- 
dent Donovan. 

At the ensuing business session the 
report of the resolutions committee 
will be read by its chairman, R. W. 
Durrett, Sheffield Division of Armco 
Steel Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 
Chairman J. Allen Walker will pre- 
sent the report of the nominations 
committee. After the elections comes 
the traditional fanfare on installa- 
tion of directors, vice presidents and 
the new president of National. Then 
— ‘Auld Lang Syne” to the 63rd 
Credit Congress, and the beginning 
of preparations for the 64th conven- 
tion, St. Louis 1960. 


You Will Find “Big D” Waiting with a Big Welcome 
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R. D. Roberts Retiring After 
42 Years of Credit Service 


Retirement of Robert D. Roberts, 
general credit manager, Union Oil 
Company of California, Los Angeles, 

© follows almost 42 
years of service 
to the company 
and to Credit in 
general, in both 
wholesale and re- 
tail fields. 

Mr. Roberts 
was 1950-51 
president of the 
Credit Managers 
Association of Southern California 
and first president of the revised Na- 
tional Institute of Credit, Los An- 
geles Chapter. 

In the retail sphere of activity, the 
Union Oil executive held the presi- 
dencies of the Consumers Credit As- 
sociates of Southern California and 
the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, District 11, and was a national 
director of the latter. 

Mr. Roberts has served on the 
board of the American Petroleum 


R. D. ROBERTS 


When everything looks 
hopeless and desolate, look 
and see if you are not facing 
in the wrong direction. 


—N. A. Rombe 


Credit Association and as a member 
of the credit committee of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. 

Born in Liverpool of Welsh and 
Scotch parentage, he attended Ripley 
School for Boys in Lancaster, Eng- 
land, and in 1910 came with his 
family to America. He took special 
studies equivalent to a business ad- 
ministration major in university ex- 
tension classes, and for eight years 
taught credit courses in UCLA’s Ex- 
tension Division. 

Mr. Roberts began with Union Oil 
Company in 1917 in its San Fran- 
cisco credit office, and after several 
advancements was transferred in 
1940 to Los Angeles as district credit 
manager. Four years later he became 
general credit manager. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


One of the finest specialized training schools 
in the nation for the qualified credit and fi- 
nancial executive ...a worthwhile invest- 


ment in the future. 


Stanford University 
June 28-July 11, 1959 


Dartmouth College 
August 2-15, 1959 


REGISTER NOW! 


For further information, please write the Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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New York Credit Association 
Reelects J. J. Brown President 


J. Joseph Brown, credit manager 
of Leslie, Catlin & Co., Inc., has been 
reelected president of the New York 
Credit & Finan- 
cial Management 
Association. 

Sidney A. Stein, 
Stein Factors 
Corp., continues 
as first vice pres- 
ident and Sydney 
L. Hammer, 
Manufacturers 
Trust Co., has 
been renamed vice president. Gilbert 
H. Bush, National Distillers & Chem- 
ical Corp., and William J. Jantzen, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, have 
been named vice presidents. Dixon 
B. Griswold, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
has been reelected treasurer. 

Elected directors for two years: 
William Albin, William Iselin & Co.; 
R. Harold Bach, Commercial Bank 
of North America; Herbert K. Baskin, 
Bankers Trust Co.; Joseph B. Funk, 
Textile Banking Co.; Joseph C. Lo- 
castro, Commercial Factors Corp.; 
George E. McCoy, Greenwood Mills, 
Inc.; Joseph P. Shaw, First National 
City Bank of New York; Paul M. 
Strick, James Talcott, Inc.; C. E. 
Vath, Royal Petroleum Corp.; Mar- 
tin B. Weinstock, M. J. Merkin Paint 
Co., Inc., and Robert Williamson, J. 
P. Stevens & Co. 


J. J. BROWN 


Robert Nunlist Honored with 
Cincinnati Achievement Award 


The Achievement Award of the 
Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Management was presented to Rob- 
ert A. Nunlist, assistant treasurer of 
Armco Steel Corporation, for “out- 
standing and meritorious service to 
the credit profession for the year 
1958.” 

J. C. Caldwell, Armco’s assistant 
credit manager, was elected to the 
association’s board. 


G. Romeo, Crompton-Richmond, 
Heads Manhattan Credit Group 


Gabe Romeo, of Crompton-Rich- 
mond Company, New York City, has 
been named to head the Manhattan 
Credit Group. He succeeds Edward 
A. Koepplin, of Commercial Factors 
Corporation. 

Walter Lasky was named vice 
president; M. P. Fiorentino secretary, 
and Lou Rappaport treasurer. 
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Roster of N.A.C.M. Committee on Nominations 


Chairman: J. Allen Walker, Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal. 


PRESIDENT’S CHOICES COUNCILLORS’ CHOICES 














CENTRAL DIVISION 


QevittE B. TEARNEY, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. Rosert A. Nunuist, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 

_J. Wiper, Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. Norman D. Stoxt, Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ALTERNATES :— ALTERNATES :— 

H. W. DucpALe, Shell Oil Co., Detroit, Mich. J. E. Remincton, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
F, G. Puttuirs, Globe Machinery & Supply Co., Des Moines, Ia. neapolis, Minn. 


Eart F, Scuuttz, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Frank E. Hottey, Genesee Valley Union Trust Co., Rochester, 















GitBgert H. Busu, National Distillers & Chemical Corp., New 


Naz. York, N.Y. 
Joun G. pePass, National-U.S. Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa. B. W. L. Branton, Larus Bros. Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va. 
ALTERNATES :— ALTERNATES :— 
E Jos. Rypett, Allied Electric Supply Co., Hartford, Conn. T. G. Morris, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harry WiLkinson, John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. R. T. Custer, Graybar Electric Co., Boston, Mass. 





SOUTHERN DIVISION 























yc. OssorNE, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. Dwicut Hitt, Dolese Bros. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Tuos. J. ApAMs, The Times Picayune Publishing Co., New E. E. Winter, El Paso Natural Gas Products Co., El Paso, Tex. 
Orleans, La. 


ALTERNATES :— 
LTERNATES :— E. M. Emspry, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co., El] Paso, Tex. 
W. L. Keetinc, Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc., Waco, Texas Jos. E. A. Ross, Sheffield-Div. Armco Steel Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Joun E. Donovan, First American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


WESTERN DIVISION 





. F. Gueste, The Garrett Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. Omar H. AnpDERSON, Container Corp. of America, San Francisco, 


/M. H. Keptincer, Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, Calif. Calif. 

ALTERNATES :-— Joun S. Smirn, Beall Pipe and Tank Corp., Portland, Ore. 
Wenvett Jones, W. P. Fuller & Co., Seattle, Wash. ALTERNATES :— 

Wn. E. Stivers, Northwest Chair Co., Tacoma, Wash. Catiin L. Lawson, Frigidaire Sales Corp., Portland, Ore. 


M. F. Miter, Golden State Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


And THE FOLLOWING N.A.C.M. PAST PRESIDENTS 


InRwin StumsBorc, Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Paut J. ViALt, Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

C. Hersert BrapsHAw, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
D. M. Messer, Dohrmann Commercial Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Asset for Membership Promotion 








NOW AVAILABLE is this new prestige-building plaque for members to place 
in a prominent place on a wall of their offices. The plaque is a well-designed 
message to visitors that the company is a member of the world's largest 
credit organization, representing manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, banks, 
public utilities, insurance firms, and others. Check with your local association 
office or write to National's headquarters at 229 Fourth Av., New York 3, N.Y. 


Credit Department Should Be Factor 
For Sound Sales Profit, Says Moran 


A company’s credit department 
can be and should be a prime factor 
in increased production and distribu- 
tion, Edwin B. Moran told a joint 
luncheon meeting of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Management 
and the Sales Executives Association 
of St. Louis. 

The executive vice president of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement declared that credit as a 
sales tool is inadequately understood. 

“Modern credit management,” Mr. 
Moran emphasized, “is fully as sales- 
minded as the sales department per- 
sonnel, and as alert to development 
of maximum sound sales volume and 
profits as any executive of the com- 
pany.” 

Because “a predetermined line of 
credit can be regarded as an indi- 
vidual account sales quota and so a 
challenge to the salesman,” proper 
understanding and appreciation of 
his company’s credit and collection 
practices is vital to the salesman, in 
both direct relation to sales volume 
and advancement of customer rela- 
tions. 

The credit manager’s counseling 


and development of the marginal ac- 
count also can be a valuable asset 
to the salesman in these days of 
keener competition, said the past 
president of the Chicago Sales Exec- 
utives Club. 

The one difference in goals, he ex- 
plained, is that “the sales manager 
strives for increased turnover of in- 
ventory whereas the credit manager 
strives for increased turnover of 
working capital.” 

“Too tight credit policies can be as 
detrimental to your company’s sales 
volume as those which are too loose,” 
the author of “The Credit Side of 
Selling” told the sales and credit 
executives. Because last year’s credit 
policies may be obsolete, he said, 
“it may be necessary to re-appraise, 
re-evaluate, re-juvenate and re-vital- 


Worry is like a rocking 
chair, gives you something 
to do, but doesn’t get you 
anywhere. 

—N. A. Rombe 
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ize them, if your company is to con. 
tinue financially stable and strong,” 

Maximum coordination betwee 
sales and credit executives and _ per. 
sonnel is essential, Mr. Moran 
pointed out. For “more pre-analysis, 
less post-mortem” by the credit ian. 
ager, “field salesmen must cooperate 
by providing him with information 
and observations that may indicate 
trends of customer attitude, actions 
and prospects,” thus effecting “mu. 
tual understanding of the human side 
of the balance sheet.” 

The credit manager was _ the 
original researcher, the economist 
declared. 


Nicaragua Again on Top 


in FCIB Credit Survey 


Nicaragua repeats in top rating 
in both credits and collections in the 
6lst semi-annual survey by the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
on commercial credit and collection 
conditions in Latin-American mark- 
ets the last half of 1958. Closely fol- 
lowing Nicaragua were the Domini- 
can Republic, British and French 
Possessions, Surinam and Nether- 
lands Antilles, Puerto Rico and Chile, 
says Philip J. Gray, director of the 
Bureau, and secretary of the National 
Association of Credit Management. 

Creditwise, 19 countries improved 
position and 5 lost points in this 
survey. The outstanding performance 
was registered by Uruguay, which 
gained 44, points and advanced from 
the “Poor” to the “Fairly Good” 
credit classification. Colombia im- 
proved by 29 points, Chile 27 and 
Costa Rica 15. Haiti lost 26 and 
Paraguay lost 15. 

In collections, 19 countries showed 
better ratings, 4 lost points and one 
remained unchanged. Here again 
Uruguay led, with a gain of 20 points, 
and Colombia added 13. Paraguay 
and Brazil lost 9, and Haiti fell of 
7 points. 

In the survey of credit terms grant- 
ed over the last half of 1958 as com- 
pared with those of 1957, term 
changes again generally reflected the 
trend of collection experiences. “More 
liberal” terms were granted in in- 
proved or “prompt-pay-markets”, and 
a tightening of terms was in evidence 
where payment performance had 
proved unsatisfactory. 

“More liberal” terms were reported 
by 12% of the members on theif 
business in Chile and by 9% in 
Bolivia, Colombia and Venezuela. 








CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


FOR THOSE WHO FIND IT INCONVENIENT TO PARTICIPATE IN A LOCAL CHAPTER OF THE 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


(FOUNDED IN 1918) 


Featuring 


ONTENT MATTER d i 1 
CREDI T A D ae leading to a diuenainaes 
sion 


COLLECTION IDEALLY SUITED not only for the begin- 


ners, but also for the veterans as a refresher 
ATTRACTIVE in appearance — comes in a 


P R TL Ne CL, P iF ES, leather loose-leaf binder, embossed in gold 


EXCELLENT REFERENCE source for your 


P PR C i 1D UR E iS office or personal library 
O 9 ACCREDITED towards the National Institute 
of Credit Associate and Fellow Award Pro- 


PRACTICES, ier 


The all inclusive course fee for single registrants 


— $60 


M, KE TH ONS For group registrations (in excess of 6) in one 


organization — $48 per person 


National Institute of Credit, Inc. 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


1) Attached is my check in the amount of $60; please enroll 
me in the Credit and Collection Principles course [] 


2) Send me brochures and registration forms [) 
(number) 


NAME POSITION 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


EEE 





Daas, TEXAS 
May 3-7 
63rd Annual Credit Congress 


¢ 


Farco, NortH DAKOTA 

September 18-19 

North Central Credit Conference in- 
cluding Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Manitoba 


& 


GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 

September 24-25 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 


“ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

September 28-30 

American Petroleum Credit Associa- 
tion’s Annual Convention 


% 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

October 4-7 

Annual Fall Conference of Robert 
Morris Associates 


¢ 


OmaHaA, NEBRASKA 

October 14-16 

Tri-State Credit Conference, repre- 
senting Iowa, Nebraska and South 


Dakota 


t 


MEMPHIs, TENNESSEE 
October 14-16 
All Southern Credit Conference 


* 


Syracuse, NEw YoRK 
October 15-17 
Tri-State Credit Conference, includ- 


PERSONNEL MART 


Credit Executive Available 


CrepIT MANAGEMENT Position DE- 
SIRED—Education: B.S. Bus. Adm.., 
LL.B. Experience: Law Practice 2 
years, Now in 5th Year of Credit, 
Manufacturing & Wholesale Fields. 
Salary: $10,500 min. Prefer West 
Coast or Midwest. CFM Box +470. 


ing New York, New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland 


> 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 16-17-18 


Midwest Credit Women’s Conference 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

October 20-21 

New England District Credit Con- 
ference, including Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


& 


Quincy, ILLINOIS 

October 21-23 

Quad-State Credit Conference, in- 
cluding Missouri, Kansas, South- 
eastern Iowa and Southern Illinois. 


st 
os 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


October 22-23 
Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Ohio, Western 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan. 


Deaths 


G. J. Clautice, Baltimore, 
Had Been National Director 


George Joseph Clautice, former ex- 
ecutive secretary, Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and president of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men from 1924 to 1926, died recently 
at the age of 74. From 1926-28 he 
had served as director, National As- 
sociation of Credit Management. A 
retired insurance executive, Mr. 
Clautice had taught for 20 years at 
the Johns Hopkins University eve- 
ning school of business and com- 
merce and had been president of the 
Baltimore Criminal Justice Commis- 
sion. He was a native of Baltimore. 


Edward C. Junker 


Edward C. Junker, Rochester, 
N.Y., whose death followed a pro- 
longed illness, had been associated 
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with Eastman Kodak Company until 
his retirement a few years ago. Mr 
Junker was a past president (194). 
42) of the Rochester Credit & Ff; 
nancial Management Association, 


D. K. Sellars 


David Key Sellars, since 193 
secretary-treasurer, Mustang Tracto 
& Equipment Company, div. of Cater. 
pillar Diesel Tractors, Houston, died 
of a heart attack. He was a member 
of the Houston Association of Credit 


Men. 


Burroughs Launches Magnetic 
Ink Electronics Sorter Device 


Burroughs Corporation at its De. 
troit plant 
newest electronic unit, the Magnetic 
Character Sorter which reads ABA. 
approved magnetic ink character: 
printed on bank checks and other 
documents and sorts them at the rate 
of more than 1,500 a minute, or 400 
inches a second, said by the company 
to be the “world’s fastest document 
sorter.” 

One of the many features is the 
sorter’s ability to process intermixed 
paper and card checks of various 
sizes. And because the average check 
is handled by many people before 


it finally is deposited with a bank,} 


the device has a high tolerance for 
processing documents that become 
worn. Flexibility of the unit will 
permit banks to use it for savings 
accounts, instalment loans and other 
operations requiring high volume 
sorting. 

Also displayed publicly for the 
first time as components of Bur. 
roughs MICR (Magnetic Ink char. 
acter recognition) program were the 
Magnetic Imprinter and the Magnetic 
Amount and Account Number 
Printer, both employed to print 
the angular ABA-approved numbers 
and symbols in magnetic ink on 
checks and other papers. Electronic 
accounting machine, Proof and Dis 
tribution machine, Burroughs 205 
and 220 data processing systems art 
other units in the company’s MICR 
line for completely automated bank: 


ing. 





ae 


An office girl says she 
has only one pen-pal. .. . 
the fellow who signs her 
pay check. 

—Anonymous 
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fModesto Regional Meeting 










Policy Need Emphasized at 


HATEVER the size of the com- 

pany a definite credit policy is 
essential for effective operation, 
panelists at the morning session 
agreed, at the Regional Conference 
of the Credit Managers Association 
of Northern and Central California, 
at Modesto. 

Practical questions of collection 
policies and procedures were answer- 
ed by the afternoon panel speakers. 
Members of the audience participated 
in lively discussion of format and 
timetable, use of telegrams and the 


long distance telephone, charging of 


interest to past-due balances without 
notice, and when to turn over an ac- 
count for collection. 

“Laws of the Mind” was the topic 
of Clyde Oden, principal speaker at 
the banquet. Mayor Arthur Selland 
of Fresno, at the opening session, 


) pictured a bright outlook for agricul- 
© ture in the San Joaquin Valley. “To- 


morrow Began Yesterday” was the 
provocative theme of Barthol W. 
Pearce, addressing the afternoon 
gathering. 


Walker and Bayly Moderators 
J. Allen Walker of San Francisco, 


general credit manager of Standard 
Oil Company of California, and im- 
mediate past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, was moderator of the panel 
on “Why a Credit Policy?” Partici- 
pating were Robert Delaney, General 
Electric Supply Co., Sacramento; P. 
H. Rempel, Dunlap Electronics Sup- 
ply Co., Stockton; and Lloyd T. Rus- 
sell, Fiese and Firstenberger, Fresno. 

B. A. Bayly, O. M. Scott Co., San 
Francisco, was moderator of the dis- 
cussion of the question “So You 
Have to Collect—Now What?” Panel- 
ists were R. W. Rastatter, Peterson 
Tractor & Equipment Co., San Lean- 
dro; D. G. O’Heme, Bank of America 
NT&SA, Sacramento; L. C. Kennedy, 
California Spray Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, and E. N. Jackson, San 
Francisco attorney. 

E. W. Bode, American Trust Co.. 


Modesto, was general chairman of 


| the conference, and Harold Riley of 


Stockton headed the executive com- 
mittee, 


Next year’s regional conference 
will be in Sacramento, 


Four Panel Discussions Make History 


In Eastern Pennsylvania Credit Units 





THE DECEMBER PANEL subject was ''New Techniques and Procedure in Credit Management." Participat- 
ing were (L to R) E. R. Costello, credit manager, Edgcomb Steel Co.; James W. Sattazahn, credit man- 
ager, Scott Paper Co.; Byron E. Van Dyke, credit manager, The Esterbrook Pen Co. and chairman of 
program committee; Arthur W. Hill, general credit manager, E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; the 
moderator Frank F. Tozer, credit manager, Michael Flynn Manufacturing Co.; and J. Leroy Vosburg, 
partner, Fernald & Company. 





IN NOVEMBER the panelists discussed ''Ways and Means of Preventing Bad Debt Losses.'’ (L to R) 
Oscar C. Yaeger, assistant credit manager, Rohm & Haas Co.; W. R. Van Horne, general credit manager, 
New Holland Machine Co.; moderator P. Edward Schenck, credit manager, Container Corporation of 
America; N. Gilbert Krause, credit manager, Brown Instruments Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co.; and A. J. Schneider, assistant cashier, The Philadelphia National Bank. 





“THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN CREDIT" was the October panel theme. (L to R) Miss Florence E. Jesanker, 
credit manager, North American Lace Co.; Mrs. Alberta B. Vallette, credit manager, Ebeling & Reuss 
Co.: moderator Miss Anne La Mott, credit and office manager, Ford Bros. & Co.; Miss Blanche M. King, 
credit manager, Potts-Farrington Co., president of The Philadelphia Credit Women's Club; Calvin K. Nash, 
assistant credit manager, Warner Co.; and John W. McMonagle, credit manager, Wyeth Laboratories 
Division of American Home Products Corp. 





THE SEPTEMBER PANEL was on ''How to Get the Greatest Help from Reporting Services."' (L to R) 
Philip J. Gray, director of the Foreign Department of NACM and secretary of National; Larned C. 
Rawlins, manager, Credit Interchange Bureau, Eastern Pennsylvania association; moderator oe L, 
Bateman, treasurer, Horace T. Potts Co.; Ray A. Voll, credit manager, Philadelphia Distributors, Inc.; 
and Robert D. Baggs, divisional] sales manager, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc, 
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Cincinnati, Onto—Uniform Commercial Codes was subject 
of attorney Louis L. Clum, Jr., house counsel for Trailmobile, 
Inc., and Trailmobile Finance Co., at the Credit Club luncheon 
meeting of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Management. 

Subsequent meeting speakers and their topics were: William 
J. Rusconi, assistant vice president, First National Bank of 
Cincinnati, “How Much Instalment Credit Can I Borrow?”; 
Robert L. Howard, vice president-controller, Logan Co., Louis- 
ville, NACM director, who addressed the annual meeting: 
Arthur D. Snyder vice president, First National Bank of 
Cincinnati, “Optimism—a Way of Life.” 

Five new association directors are H. L. Erickson, assistant 
cashier, Fifth-Third Union Trust Co.; C. W. Bowman, credit 
manager, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc.; Robert 
Lemker, treasurer, Liberty Cherry & Fruit Co.; John Caldwell, 
assistant credit manager, Armco Steel Corp., and Paul Long, 
credit manager, Nutone, Inc. 

A joint meeting of the Cincinnati Sales Executives Council 
and the Cincinnati credit association heard Henry C. Alexander, 
credit manager, Belk Bros. Co. department store, Charlotte, 
N. C., director National Retail Credit Association. His subject 
was “Your Best Salesman.” 


MitwavukeEE, Wis.—Dr. Arthur R. Upgren, professor of eco- 
nomics, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., was guest speaker 
at the combined meeting of the Milwaukee Wholesale Credit 
Women’s Group and the National Institute of Credit, Milwau- 
kee Association of Credit Men. 


New York, N. Y.—A two-part seminar, held on _ successive 
Monday evenings, sponsored by the credit education committee 
of the New York Credit and Financial Management Associa- 
tion, had specialists set forth past and new “Techniques of 
Credit Investigations and Techniques of Collections”. Question- 
and-answer period followed each session. William Albin, vice 
president, William Iselin & Co., Inc., chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s credit education committee. was moderator for both 
sessions. Speakers: (first session) William G. F. Price, vice 
president, The Chase Manhattan Bank, and A. S. Mannes, 
partner, Coleman & Co., (second session) Charles F. Woolley, 
credit manager, Marcalus Manufacturing Co., and George J. 
Balbach, partner in the law firm of Young, Balbach, Lewis & 
Tilford. 


Omana, Nepr.— “Changes in Insurance” was subject of pro- 
gram arranged by Walter Scott, of Foster-Barker Co., and his 
insurance committee, to bring Omaha Association of Credit 
Men members up-to-date on developments in business insurance. 

Exchange of credit information between bank executives 
and mercantile concerns as subject gave opportunity for ex- 
pressions by these panelists led by moderator Ed Carlson, First 
National Bank: Harlan Deshler, Omaha National Bank; Donald 
R. Ostrand, First National Bank; Earl B. Smart, Cudahy 
Packing Co., and John M. Learch, Anderson Equipment Co., 
Inc. 


PirtspurcH, Pa.—‘Credit and Financial Practices” discussion 


at the regular Credo luncheon meeting had these panelists: 
E. H. Eaton, treasurer, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; R. A. 
Obermeier, assistant treasurer, Rockwell-Standard Corp., and 
W. S. Smith, treasurer, The Rust Engineering Co. I. L. Hill- 
man, assistant treasurer, Dravo Corp., was moderator. 

Judge Harry M. Montgomery, of common pleas court, Al- 
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legheny County, at the Credo luncheon sponsored by th 
Pittsburgh Credit Women’s Group, discussed “Speedy Justice 
and How to Achieve it.” “Tax Strategies for the Individual’ 
was subject of Lawrence N. Chamberlin, manager tax depart} 
ment, Price, Waterhouse & Co., at a later Credo luncheon 
meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Robert S. Mason, senior associate, Nev 
York Life Insurance Co., gave a talk on effective letterwriting 
titled “The Pen Is Mightier Than the Sword,” at the lunchen ff 
meeting of The Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Penn. 
sylvania. Mr. Mason supported his presentation with a film, 


3UFFALO, N. Y.—Power needs for an expanding Niagara fron. 
tier was subject of R. R. MacLeod, commercial vice president, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (western div.) at the dinner 
meeting of the Credit Men’s Association of Western New York. 


Denver, Coto.— Harold R. Smethills, regional director, Smallf 
Business Administration, was speaker at the dinner meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Association of Credit Men. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Richard D. Hill, vice president. The First 
National Bank of Boston, addressed the bankers’ night meet- 
ing of the Hartford Association of Credit Men. 


New OrteEANs, La.—Francis C. Doyle, senior vice president, 
National Bank of Commerce, was speaker at the luncheon 
meeting of New Orleans Credit Men’s Association. 


Dayton, Onto—Dr. Carl C. Byers, Cleveland educator and 
lecturer, addressed the Dayton Association of Credit Men 
dinner meeting. Dr. Byers titled his talk “Time Out for 
Laughter.” 


SEATTLE, WasH.—W. Walter Williams, chairman of the board 
of Continental, Inc, mortgage brokers, for five years national 
Under Secretary of Commerce, speaker at the membership 
meeting of the Seattle Association of Credit Men, had ample 
background for his “Observations from the National Capitol.” 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Paul A. Volcker, Jr., financial economist, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, in a talk before the 
Syracuse Association of Credit Men, analyzed implications in 
the general business outlook for the interest rates and money 
markets. 


BincuamTon, N. Y.—“Law on Contracts and Collections” was 
topic of Louis J. Artuso, instructor, Broome Technical Com- 
munity College, and law clerk in the firm of James A. Barber, 
at the joint meeting of the Triple Cities Credit Women’s Club 
and the Triple Cities Association of Credit Men, 


Datias, Tex.—Industrial relations at Ford were discussed by 
G. M. Crittenden, supervisor hourly personnel and labor re 
lations, Dallas Assembly plant, Ford Motor Co., at the luncheon 
meeting of the Dallas Association of Credit Management. 

Miss Phyllis Metcalfe, national field director, Dorothy Carne- 
gie course for women, was speaker at Top Management Night 
meeting of the Dallas Credit Women’s Group. “Discovery ° 
Assets” was topic of Randolph Scott, attorney, of Scott 4 
Anderson, at a later meeting of the association. 





a NEW concept in office copying... 


= gusr ““IN and OUT”’ 
| ie nm LINSTANT STEP 


“) NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 
| ERROR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


nf} Now you can copy any original—typed. 
printed, photographed, written or 

a, drawn—regardless of color, ink or 

ui} paper—printed on one or both sides. 


|| It is so easy with the sensational new Apeco 
all ) Uni-Matic Auto-Stat. You just push a button 
. . in goes the original and instantly out 
comes a perfect copy. This entirely new 
copymaker makes copies in half the time 
.), of any other all-purpose copying machine. 
So fast—you can actually reproduce over 
1000 different letters, invoices, statements, 
n.f) receipts, contracts, etc., every day. It is a 
olf “money-saver’’ for any business 
| ata price within every budget. 
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. eT MATIC 


AUTO-STAT 


mf ° ALL ELECTRIC 
: 7 FULLY AUTOMATIC 
; FITS ON A CORNER 
: OF ANY DESK 


Today's Biggest Values 
st, In Office Copymakers 


There are three outstanding Apeco Auto-Stat models from 

In which to choose... each the biggest value in its price bracket. Gives you a 
ey complete selection to most efficiently meet the copying needs of your 
specific type and size operation. 


‘as 


Read This NEW FREE BOOK! 


ub 


Find out how hundreds of uses in your business will pay 
for an APECO Uni-Matic Auto-Stat in just a few months. 


by This new free book is packed with illustrations and facts that point out the 
i applications and advantages of Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. Here's 
" 10 minutes of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your business. 
re: 9 : 

ht ; = Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card 

of 3 Will Rush Your Free Book To You! 


American Photocopy Equipment Company * 2100 West Dempster Street * Evanston, Illinois 





Don’t let “‘credit risks” restrict sales (and profits) 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


No wonder credit and sales managers alike salute 
the American Express system of secured distribution. 
It eliminates credit risk—yet keeps distributors fully 
supplied. Your product is always on time—always 
on hand—right at the point of sale. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSE 


YOUR SHIELD GE PROTECTION 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet explaining the American Express system of 
secured distribution to: 

NAME TITLE i 
I te entirliineniinlellah 
A 
eT STATE____._ ._— 





